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A New Publication 








Gannett, Garrison & Houston’s 


Commercial Geography 
$1.25 


New Text-Books 








Prepared by recognized and competent authorities, this 
book treats of: 1. Commercial conditions, physigal, social, 
and economic, that influence commerce in every region; 
2. Commercial products, vegetable, animal, and mineral, 
together with the treatment of the soil and its cultivation; 
and 8. Commercial countries,. a careful description with 
special reference to the part each takes in the world’s com- 
merce. In all three sections a large portion of the space is 

‘ allotted to the United States. 

It is especially important in a work on commercial geog- 
raphy that it should be absolutely up-to-date. To this end, 
the very latest statistical information has been used in this 
book, and the present condition of the world’s commerce is 
accurately portrayed. 

Throughout the book comparisons are made by means of 
diagrams and in relative quantities. Statistical tables, 
of great value, accompany the descriptions. Maps are em- 
ployed to show the locality of mines, special industries, and 
products. The numerous illustrations, chiefly from photo- 
graphs, were selected entirely for their educational value. 

full index completes the work. 


LIPPINCOTT’S FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY 
LIPPINCOTT’S SECOND BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY 
LIPPINCOTT’S THIRD BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY 


Carefully graded to the needs and comprehension of pupils 
of the various grades 


By Dr. J. A. CULLER, Miami University 
The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can 
read fairly well. The Third Book is sufficiently advanced for 
any pupil in the highest grades, including the high school, 
and the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils in the 
intermediate grades. 





Morris’s History of the World 


Profusely and Beautifully Illustrated 
THE BEST GENERAL HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS 


The facts of history are herein presented in a style that is 
at once attractive, entertaining and edifying. Teachers who 
are looking for a new, fresh, up-to-date text-book on Gen- 
eral History, should look into the merits of this book. 





Power’s Graded Speller 
By ALICE ROSE POWER 
Edison School, San Francisco, California 
This book supplies the need of a graded speller that will 
meet modern requirements. .It is not based on any fad; it is 


the result of actual experience, and represents the best of 
the old and the new methods. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


Recent Books 


Full information given on application 
Correspondence solicited 
J.B. Lippincott Company, Publishers 
Philadelphia 


of Reai Interest 





Famous Men Series 


I. of Greece; 11, otf Kome; UI, of Middle Ages. Historical 
Stories told in a way to attract and hold the child’s interest. Simplicity 

_ Of style adapts them to third and fourth reader grades. The illustra- 
tions are a co mplete collection of photograpns of famous historical 
Paintings. Price, 50 cents each. 


Pathways in Nature and Literature 
A First Reader A Second Reader 


By Sanan Rowe Curisty, edited by the late Dr. Epwarp R. Suaw 
© Most attractive books published for teaching cnildren to read. 
uhfully illustrated with colored pictures. First Reader, 96 pages: 
ce, 2% cents. Second Reader, 112 pages; price, 30 cents. 


Spelling and Word Building 


A Primary Vocabulary By EvGEene Bouton 


It makes a constant appeal to the interest of the child. Its pictorial 

illustrations, large anda small number 20. Most of its 2,300 words 
peartwo or three times. 118pages. Price, 25 cents. Copy for exam- 
tion at exchange price, 15 cents, 





Fadie’s Physiology and Hygiene 
for Children 


Most attractive schoo) book published. Best ilustrations. Colored 
pictures differentiate the parts of the body. Written in language of a 
child of the fourth grade. Teachers contemplating a change of text- 
book should write us. 204 pages. Price, 45 cents. 


Stories from Lands of Sunshine 


By Eveanor Riaas 


Beautifully illustrated. Adapted to pupils of third reader grade. 
Happily combines story value with nature study value. Cloth, 160 
pages, 50 cents. 


A New Help to Latin Teachers and Pupils 


Dotey’s Latin Exercises on Caesar’s Gallic War 


These books, the result of the experience of teachers ina large Latin 
school of high rank, furnish the pupil with a definite line of work on 
each chapter. Arranged and ruled and adapted for writing with pen 
Book I, price, 25 cents; II, IT], and IV each 20 


These books have marked attractions. Which of them interests you for your classes? Write us. 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 27-29 West 23d Street, New York 
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TEXT BOOKS OF 


Good and appropriate examples in the hands of 
pupils are essential in teaching art in the public 
Text Books of Art Education provide the 
They are systematic, artistic and 
Write for prospectus and list of 


schools. 
necessary material, 
comprehensive, 
adoptions. 


FREE 


to School Superintendents, Supervisors and School 
Officers returning this advertisement, 


THE PATH TO THE GARDEN OF ART 


ART EDUCATION 


one copy of 





The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 














SOME 1H @ 


PAC K A RD 
PUBLICATIONS 


One Hundred Lessons in English - $1.00 
Prepared to meet the requirements of com- 
mercial schools, and intended to provide 
students with those essentials of practical 
English required in business intercourse. 
Especially adapted to the teaching of 








correspondence, 
Packard’s Progressibe Business Prac- 
tice, four numbers, each- - - $0.30 


What the student will be required to do 
when he becomes an accountant in a business 
office, he 1s required to do here, and with 
none of the cumbersome manipulation requir- 
ed in other schemes of practice. This plan is 
simply ideal and is so pronounced by all 
teachers who have used it. 


The New Packard Commercial Arith- 


metic - - - - - - $1.50 
Recognized as the tmndand work on the 
subject, 


The Packard Commercial Arithmetic, 
School Edition - - - $1.00 

Packard’s Short Course in Bookkeep’g, $1.00 

Packard’s Adbanced Course in Book- 
keeping - $1.25 
Both remarkable for their clearness and 
practical character. 

Packard’s Bank Bookkeeping -. - $1.25 
A reliable exposition of banking as carried 
on at the present day. 

Lessons in Munson Phonography - $1.00 
With an abundance of supplementary short- 


hand matter, 

LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 
Any of the above books will be sent to teachers, for 
examination, upon very reasonable terms. 
Correspondence invited. 


S. S. PACKARD, Publisher 
101 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK 








‘ useful. 





Tinsley’s Practical 


and 


Artistic Basketry 





By Laura Rollins Tinsley. The first 
book published on Basketry, designed ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools, 
Contents : 

1. Introducti 


2. Rattan Work 
Mats, Baskets, Birds’.Nests, Handles, 
Covers. 
3. Common Willow Twigs 
How to prepare and manufacture. 
4. Articles Made from Raffia 
Braiding, Hats, Bags, Pillows, and 
various other Articles, both Artistic and 


5. Combination of Kattan and 
Raffia 
Baskets of various shapes and sizes, 
a great many Indian Stitches used. 
6. Howto Make Basketsand Oth- 
er Articles from Native Material 
Cattail Leaves; Flags and rushes; 
Straw, Corn Husks, Grasses, Pine Need- 
les; Palmetto, Cedar, and Bark. 
7. Coloring Material 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, $1.00 net. 


United Educational Co. 


Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 





“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears ,” 
Pears’ 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 
It is the 
toilet soap in all 


the world. 


she replied. 
Soap 


finest 








BERCY’S TEXT- 


FRENCH 





BOOKS 
for teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 


publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave NEW YORK 








61 East 9th St. New York. 





CLYDE LINE 


To FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 





NEW YORK, BOSTON 
and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between New YORK, BosTon, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN POINTS, and CHARLES- 

TON, 5.c., and JACKSONVILLE, » maki 
direct connection forall — South an 
Southwest 
, Fast Modern Steamshipe | P 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Eczr,G.M. Wm. P. CiypE & Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 





WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


This was 
said of 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 


Ask Stationer. 


ESTERBROOK’S PENS<—: 


The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 


26 John Street, New York 
Works; Camden, N. J 


Vitts 
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Educational Contrasts. II. 
Autobiographical Sketches by an English Grandfather in America. 


By Charles Quincy Turner, New York. 


My next move was to a real academy, kept by a 
man who had a pretty good reputation among the 
farmers in our neighborhood, many of whom he 
had taught land surveying in their youth, and I 
think that was all the skill he had. He was thick 
set, purple faced, wore a swallow-tailed coat, and 
a white choker or stock, wound three or four times 
round his neck, and tied in front so tight as really 
to justify its name ‘‘choker,’’ for he always looked 
half strangled by it. He had absolutely no edu- 
cational qualifications and what books we learned 
out of largely depended upon what he could pick 
up for a few pennies at a peddler’s second hand 
stall in the weekly market and sell again to us at 
a 500 per cent. profit. When he got them he wasa 
thoro drill master, yet strange to say, for a 
schoolmaster of that period, he was not unduly 
addicted to severe corporal punishment. His near- 
est approach to torture was to take hold of a good 
clutch of hair on the nape of a pupil’s neck, and 
pretty well lift him off his seat by it. Occasionally 
he had one monitor, but mostly he worked the 
school of 40 day scholars and a score or 50 of board- 
ers, alone. His school-room was a large, high, 
old barn on the ground floor, with windows all 
round, and one fireplace at one end, holding about 
two quarts of cinders (brought over from his 
house’, and that was all the heat there was. O! 
the agonies of cold we poor little shiverers 
suffered. It was criminal. Is there any wonder 
that chilblains, on both hands and feet, were 
universal, and often serious? His routine was for 
each pupil to repeat and repeat tables of multipli- 
cation, and weights and measures, until they were 
clinched into the memory with hooks of steel, and 
to make strokes, and pothooks, and pothooks and 
strokes until you were sick of them, before you 
were allowed to form a letter. What a labor he 
made of the mechanical foundations of knowledge. 
He had two fads, one good, one bad, both of them 
the accidental results of that second hand book 
stall; the good one was a dose of etymology, the 
origin of words, every day; the bad one was 
an equal dose of heathen mythology, some of it 
none too delicate. In English history Goldsmith 
was his limit, and he did not know any more about 
it than his pupils. When I left him I was fourteen 
years old, and had at command, beyond what I 
have mentioned, a facile knowledge of arithmetic 
up to fractions and decimals, but as that was my 
bent he could not prevent that. My knowledge 
on other subjects had been largely acquired in a 
public Free Library, which had been opened two 
years previously, in which I was an omniverous 
reader. 

Then came the great mistake. A wasted two 
years just as I was to have the pinnacle placed 
upon my education by a knowledge of the classics. 


The only place available for that purpose within 
50 miles was an old Endowed Grammar School, 
which had been in existence some two centuries 
and a half, for the free teaching of Latin and 
Greek, in which school there had then lately been 
a little English permitted, if you paid for it. 
There were about 150 pupils, and three masters, 
all clergymen, but no other teachers. The two 
classical masters took 75 pupils each, and the 
English master the whole 150. Marks earned in 
class recitals for Latin and Greek, counted for 
promotion, but no reward followed proficiency in 
English. The whole school assembled in one hall, 
without any subdivisions whatever, and the whole 
system centered in the head master. He was the 
school, responsible to no one, absolute king, for 
at that time there were no trustees, no governing 
body, nothing but the founder’s will, ‘“Teach Latin 
and Greek,’’ and the head master solely to inter- 
pret what that meant, and what that meant in my 
days was pandemonium and corporal punishment. 
One of the principal contributing causes was the 
way the desks were built, they were so high that, 
by slightly stooping, every boy could go all over 
the school without any of the masters being able 
to see him; and they did. It was just a beehive of 
industrious mischief makers, wholly demoralized, 
in which study or attention was out of the question. 
Everything tended to help it to be so, the three 
masters were occupied with 15 boys each all the 
time, and the other 105 were playing every prank 
under the sun. Every now and then some extra 
bold or flagrant event would bring a momentary 
silence, quite startling in its contrast. Noise or not, 
onething never stopped, and that was punishment. 
Every master indulged in it everlastingly, but the 
headmaster was demoniacal. He must have come 
up from the original founding of the school, so old 
and wrinkled was he, and the oldest men in the 
town declared he was there when they were boys. 
Long experience had made him peerless in inflict- 
ing pain. He seemed by instinct to divine what 
organ in every boy was the most sensitive. His 
favorite weapon was a specially selected thick, 
flexible, Malacca cane, and his favorite point of 
attack was to switch it across the naked hand and 
thumb, with a ferocity and punishing power in- 
credible, not once, but over and over again. I 
often wondered why some of the elder boys did 
not strangle him, for, exasperatingly enough, he 
was so blind, and irritable, that his punishment 
more often than not fell on the wrong boy, or for 
yeasons that were perfectly childish. They paid 
him off in other ways, for there was warfare never 
ending, and practical tricks, jokes the boys called 
them, and diversions and annoyances without 
limit. I had two years of it, and was supposed to 
have done very well, for I was at the top of my 
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class each year, and had got as far in Latin as 
Ovid, and in Greek as the Testament; but it was 
all trickery, due to the system of keeping the little 
boys at the bottom of the class whilst the bigger 
boys at the top began the translations of lines 
which were completed before it came to my turn, 
and then began, over again, and I hada splendid 
natural memory. There was not an hour of paper 
work, or composition, or individual effort, it was 
all class recitals of the Eton Latin grammar ‘‘pro- 

pria que maribus’’ &c, &c, and Caesar’s Commen- 
’ taries &c, and the Greek articles &c, withouta ray 
of enlightenment, or even an attempt at it, except 
thru the cane! I never learned the slightest 
thing there in two years, but ceviltry and the 
wonderful ways that boys’ capacities can be frit- 
tered away by ignorant, cruel, irresponsible, and 
incapable pedagogs. 

Times have changed since then, I am told, even 
there. What the exact conditions in England are 
to-day I know not. Ido know however, that so 
well informed and generous minded man, as the 
Rev. D. Rainsford, Rector of St. Georges, New 
York, returned last year from there (where he 
was educated) after his first visitin twenty years, 
and that he publicly asserted he was saddened by 
the contemplation of them. 

Now, having enumerated the evils educational 
from which I suffered as an English child, let me 
emphasize a phase of American education which 
is very much overlooked, and that is the immeas- 
urable benefit its system is to parents. I have in- 
dicated that my parents’ selections of schools was 
in no way their fault, it was ‘‘Hobson’s choice,”’’ 
those or none; but here in America I have been 
sure that every child and grandchild, I have en- 
trusted to it, would, from its first day onward, 
pass into the care of women and men trained to 
teach; experienced in their vocation and enthusi- 
astic in the discharge of their duties. In the next 
place the system relies on moral suasion, and 
parents have no apprehension lest they have con- 
signed their children to persecution and brutal 
cruelty. Then they know that, from the start, 
every child will be systematically taught and ex- 
amined, that his progress will be proportionate 
to his ‘abilities, be consecutive in the subjects 
taught, with no lapses, no overlapping, no substi- 
tution of other methods, no conflicting systems, 
and no breaks necessitating entirely new begin- 
nings. Further, they have the assurance that the 
physical surroundings will be such as to ensure 
comfort and good health, and that when graduation 
comes, be it at the end of the ordinary school 
period, or at high school or grammar, or normal, 
or college, every faculty will have been uniformly 
educated to produce the best results of which it is 
capable. There will not be uniformity, that is 
beyond possibility. Every human mind differs in 
capacity from every other. All that can be se- 
cured is the best results from given material. 

To both parents and pupils the American edu- 
cational system is a priceless blessing, which my 
contrasts may help to emphasize. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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English for High Schools 


UNIFORM COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE YEARS 1909, 1910, 1911. 


NoTE.—No candidate will be accepted in English whose 
work is notably defective in point of spelling, punctuation, 
idiom, or division into paragraphs. 


(a) READING AND PRACTICE.—A certain number 
of books will be recommended for reading, 10 of 
which, selected as prescribed below, are to be 
offered for examination. The form of examination 
will usually be the writing of a paragraph or two 
on each of several topics, to be chosen by the 
candidate from a considerable number—pernaps 10 
or 15—set before him in the examination paper. 
The treatment of these topics is designed to test 
the candidate’s power of clear and accurate expres- 
sion, and will call for only a general knowledge of 
the substance of the books. In every case knowl- 
edge of the book will be regarded.as less important 
than the ability to write good English. In place of 
a part or the whole of this test, the candidate may 
present an exercise book, properly certified to by 
his instructor, containing compositions or other 
written work done in connection with the reading 
of the books. In preparation for this part of the 
requirement’s, it is important that the candidate 
sha!l have been instructed in the fundamental 
principles of rhetoric. 


1909, 1910, 1911 

Group I (two to be selected). Shakspere’s ‘‘As vou Like 
It,’’ ‘“‘Henry V,’’ ‘‘Julius Caesar,’’ ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’’ ‘‘Twelfth Night.’’ 

Group II (one to be selected). Bacon’s Essays; Bun- 
yan’s ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ part I; The Sir Roger de 
Coverley Papers in the ‘‘Spectator’’ Franklin’s ‘Autobi- 
ography.’’ 

Group III (one to be selected). Chaucer’s ‘‘Prologue;”’ 
Spenser’s ‘‘Faerie Queene’ (selections); Pope’s ‘‘The Rape 
of the Lock;’’ Goldsmith’s ‘‘The Deserted Village;’’ Pal- 
grave’s “Golden Treasury (first series), books II and Ill, 
with especial attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper 
and Burns. 

Group IV (two to be selected). Goldsmith’s “The Vicar 
of Wakefield; ”? Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe;’’ Scott’s ‘‘Quentin Dur- 
ward;’ ’ Uawthorne’s ‘The House of the Seven Gables;’’ 
Thackeray’s ‘‘Henry Esmond;’”’ Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘‘Cranford;”’ 
Dicken’s | ‘‘A Tale of Two Cities;’’ George Eliot’s ‘‘Silas 
Marner;’’ Blackmore’s ‘‘Lorna Dcone.’’ 

Group V (two tobe selected). Irving’s ‘‘Sketch Book;’’ 
Lamb’s ‘‘Essays of Elia;’’ De , Quincey’ s ‘Joan of Arc” 
and ‘‘The English Mail Coach;? ” Carly le’s ‘‘Heros and Hero 
Worship;’’ Emerson’s “Essays”? “‘aauiah: 
‘‘Sesarre and Lillies.”’ 

Group VI (two to be selected). Coleridge’s ‘‘The 
Ancient Mariner;’’ Scott’s ‘‘The Lady of the Lake; ;’’?. Byron’s 
‘‘Mazeppa and “The Prisoner of Chillon;’ Palgrave’ 8 
“‘Golden Treasury’’ (first series), book IV, with especial 
attention to Wordsworth, Keats, and Shelley; Macaulay’s 
‘Lays of Ancient Rome; ”? Poe’s Poems; Lowell’s ‘‘The 
Vision of Sir Launfal;’’ Arnold’s ‘‘Sohrab ard Rustum;’’ 
Longfellow’ s ‘‘The Courtship of Miles Standish;’’ Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, de and 
“The Passing of Arthur;’’ Browning’s ‘Cavalier Tunes,’ 
‘“‘The Lost Leader,”’ “How they Brought the Good News 
from Ghent to Aix,” “Evelyn Hope,’’ ‘‘Home Thoughts 
from Abroad,”’ ‘Home Thoughts from the Sea,’’ Incident 
from the Sea, ”” “Incident of the French Camp,” “The Boy 
= the ‘Angel,’ ’*One Word More,” ‘‘Herve Riel,’’ ‘‘Pheidippi- 

es 

(b) StTuDY AND PRACTICE.—This part of the 
examination presupposes the thoro study of each 
of the works named below. The examination will 
be upon subject-matter, form, and structure. 

In addition, the candidate may be required to 
answer questions involving the essentials of Eng- 
lish grammar, and questions on the leading facts 
in those periods of English literary history to 
which the prescribed works belong. 

The books set for this part of the examination 
will be: 

1909, 1910, 1911: Shaksper’s ‘“Macbeth:”* Milton’s ‘‘Lyci- 
das, Comus, L’allegro and El penseroso;’ ’ Burke’s Speech 
on ‘‘Conciliation with America,’’ or ‘‘Washington’s Farewell 
Address” and ‘‘Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration;” 
Macaulay's ‘‘Life of Johnson,’’ or Carlyle’s ‘‘Essay on 
Burns.” (To be continued) 
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The Professional and Financial Side. 


Conducted by William McAndrew, New York City. 





Supply and Demand at Newark, N. J. 


GoopD ARGUMENTATION MATERIAL FROM THE 
ANNUALREPORT BY SuPT. A. B. POLAND. 


A few years ago it was possible to secure com- 
petent and experienced principals and teachers at 
almost any salary that might be offered. That 
time has passed. To-day, experienced and suc- 
cessful principals and teachers are everywhere in 
great demand. During the year not a few large 
cities including, it is said, Chicago and St. Louis, 
have found it necessary for the first time to ad- 
vertise for principals and teachers. New York 
city, by reason of its rapid growth and still more 
rapid extension of public school facilities, has 
found it almost impossible to secure an adequate 
supply of trained and competent teachers. It 
would be interesting, if space permitted, to men- 
tion some of the causes that have contributed in 
recent years to this remarkable dearth in the sup- 
ply of experienced and successful teachers; I 
say experienced add successful teachers, there 
is now, and doubtless ever will be, an over supply 
of those who are unsuccessful. Enough to say 
that the present dearth has come about by natural 
causes and is not likely to become less acute, but 
still more acute, in the future. 

As an illustration of how difficult it is to secure 
competent principals for our schools, the board of 
examiners has held two examinations for princi- 
pals’ certificates during this year. At the first 
examination, held last August, there were sixteen 
(16) candidates only. This small number of can- 
didates is of itself remarkable because your super- 
tendent corresponded extensively during the early 
summer months with various colleges, training 
schools and other sources of supply in order to se- 
cure as large a number as possible of eligible can- 
didates. It was stated that the salary to be paid 
to principals for the positions vacant would be from 
$1,500 to $1,800 according to experience. Several 
who inquired about the matter were told that they 
might reasonably expect promotion after a year or 
two into a higher salary grade having $2,300 for 
its maximum ; also that an opportunity would be 
offered to teach in the evening schools at a salary 
of $3 or $4 per evening, which would add $200 to 

00 to the income above stated. Asa result of all 
this correspondence and personal effort, as I have 
said, only sixteen (16) candidates appeared for ex- 
amination in August. 

Of this number only one was able to complete 
the examination and secure a license. Nor was 
the examination exceptionally difficult in any re- 
a. as might be supposed considering the fact 
that so many failed to pass it. The board of ex- 
aminers exacted no unusual requirements; it 
merely insisted that candidates should prove that 
they possessed the knowledge and ability that 
would enable them to rank fairly with the best 
principals in our present corps. The result merely 
goes to show that it is practically impossible at 
this time to get any considerable number of capa- 
ble and successful men to compete for principal- 
ships in this city at the salaries weoffer. The one 
candidate who passed the examination and se- 
cured a certificate refused to come to Newark ex- 
cept for the maximum salary of $2,300, and the as- 
surance of employment in the evening schools, 
Several desirable men told me frankly that they 
were willing to make some sacrifice to come to New- 





ark by reason of its exceptional opportunities for 
study, advancement, etc., but that they could not 
afford to do so at the salaries paid. The higher 
cost of living in Newark was urged as an objec- 
tion to coming here by men who were receiving in 
other places a smaller salary than they would re- 
ceive here. It was a noticeable fact also that 
scarcely any candidates came from the northern 
part of our own state, as might have been ex- 
pected. The truth is that our neighbors pay about 
as well, and in not a few instances even higher 
salaries than are paid in Newark. To illustrate, 
the one successful candidate for a principal’s cer- 
tificate, who refused an appointment with us, was 
soon after appointed by the board of education of 
Bloomfield at a salary of $2,500 per annum, that is, 
at a salary $700 higher than our schedule salary 
for the first year and $200 more than our maxi- 
mum salary. Is it good business policy to deprive 
our schools of the best talent by paying salaries 
that donot attract the best principals to our city ? 

The success of a school system depends upon 
the capability and efficiency of its principals more 
than upon any other single cause or agency. A 
city may have an excellent board of education, a 
capable and efficient superintendent and staff, but 
if the principals of the schools are incompetent the 
system cannot be accounted a successful one. So 
trite and, indeed, so self evident is this truth that 
I should scarcely presume to repeat it were it not 
for the moral that I wish to point, which is, that 
we cannot hope to secure and to keep under pres- 
ent competitive conditions the best class of princi- 
pals except by paying adequate salaries. 


* * ; * * * 


Since the requirements for a grade teacher’s 
certificate are not nearly so high as the require- 
ments for a principal’s certificate, less difficulty 
has been experienced in securing grade teachers to 
fill the vacancies that have occurred during the 
year. I may say, however, that the superinten- 
dent has been compelled to correspond constantly, 
and the board of examiners to meet frequently, in 
order to find enough qualified candidates to fill the 
vacancies that have occcurred. 

Our salary schedule for grade teachers is not 
such as to attract experienced teachers in any con- 
siderable numbers. Nearly all the candidates to 
whom the board of examiners has granted certifi- 
cates are young and inexperienced, recent gradu- 
ates of normal schools. Just as the principals’ 
salary schedule has failed to attract to our city the 
best teaching talent from the, outside, so the grade 
teachers’ schedule has likewise failed. I see no 
other course to pursue, if we hope to have the best 
attainable schools, than to raise the salaries of 
grade teachers to a proper competitive basis. 

It will be observed that I have said nothing as to 
the inherent justice, equity, and righteousness of 
placing the salaries of our teachers, not merely on 
a living basis, but upon a basis that will enable 
them to live comfortably and happily, that is, on a 
scale commensurate with the social position we de- 
sire them to occupy as the teachers of our children. 
This argument appeals, I am sure, to every mem- 
ber of the board without exception. It has been 
stated, and restated, so often that I need not again 
repeat it. I beg, however, that the board will 
consider and give due weight to the economic ar- 
gument above suggested. 
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Dr. Meleney’s Visits to Disciplinary Institutions 


St. Charles Home for Boys, near Chicago 


Report to Committee on Special Schools by Asso- 
ciate Supt. C. E. MELENEY, of New 
York City. 


During my visit to Chicago in the last week of 
May in company with Mr. Snyder, Superintendent 
of School Buildings and Mr. Green, architect, I 
I visited the Chicago Parental School; ‘the Hamilton 
School for boys and girls of all grades, from the 
kindergarten to the 8B; the Wendell Phillips 
High School opened last year and said to be the 
finest high school building in Chicago; the St. 
Charles Home for boys, forty miles west of Chi- 
cago; the Crane Manual Training School which 
has been in operation two years. 

All the schools visited were examined from base- 
ment to roof in respect to architecture, construc- 
tion, heating and ventilation, sanitation, material, 
conveniences, decoration, appliances, ‘furniture, 
organization, and management. I also examined 
the course of study and witnessed classes at work. 

The object of the visit being primarily a study 
of disciplinary institutions. 


The St. Charles Home for Boys. 


The above named institution is located at St. 
Charles, Illinois, forty miles west of Chicago. The 
grounds comprise about one thousand acres.of fine 
farming land on two converging slopes with an in- 
tervening valley. The ground is well cultivated 
and laid out in fields, orchards, and gardens. The 
buildings are situated on the western slope and a 
broad street east and west separates the cottages, 
six in number. The school building is at the head 
of the street. The barns, dairy, hennery, and 
other farm farm buildings, and the central power 
house with which is connected the central kitchen 
and laundry are at the bottom of the hill at the east 
end of the street. The group of buildings is ap- 
proached from the main road by along drive. The 
permanent buildings are of red brick and terra 
cotta with red tile roofs. Thebarns and dairy are 
frame buildings to be replaced later on by brick 
structures. 

The street is 145 feet wide, and three of the cot- 
tages face south and three face north. These cot- 
tages, 70 feet front by 96 feet in depth. are of 
two stories with a high basement all finished. The 
foundations are of concrete and limestone of rough 
faced range work construction. The walls are of 
Indiana pressed brick with terra cotta trimmings. 
All columns and beams are of steel. All interior 
finish is of natural oak with heavy veneered doors 
and first class hardware. The roofs are of the 
best quality of shingle tile made from ground shale 
and burned to match the color of the brick walls. 
All electric light wires are installed in iron con- 
duits. The stairs are made of iron, and stand 
pipes and fire hose are provided on each floor. 
The heating is by steam and the lighting is by 
elecricity supplied from a central heating and 
power plant. 

In the basement is a play-room for use in rough 
weather and for changing shoes and clothing when 
going to or returning from the shops, barns, and 
fields; a bath room with a shower bath, foot ‘bath 
and lavatory; a toilet room: a store room anda 
large drill room for squad and company training. 

On the first floor are the family officer’s quar- 
ters, the boy’s sitting room, the dining room, the 
serving room, kitchen, pantry, scullery, ete. On 
the second floor are three dormitories for boys, 
toilet rooms, linen closet, servants’ room, etc. 
Each cottage provides a eommodious, convenient, 


well ventilated, comfortable home for a family of 
forty boys with the house officers and servants. 

Mr. Mundy, the architect of the Chicago Parental 
School, planned all the buildings. Thereare defects 
occasioned by the failure to profit by the experi- 
ence and the advice of the teaching force. These 
buildings are finished in hard wood in natural 
color and are kept scrupulously clean by constant 
scrubbing, which is done by the boys. 

The school building has a central tower, is two 
stories high, and is arranged for eight class rooms, 
a manual training shop for wood work, a drawing 
room and an assembly hall used also as a gym- 
nasium. 

There is a stable for tweive horses with hay loft 
and carriage and harness rooms. The cow barn 
has concrete floors, is well lighted and ventilated. 
The stall floors are not covered by planks, which is 
a serious fault. A large cylindrical aisle stands in 
the rear of the barn. The dairy is not yet com- 
pleted, but is intended to be equipped with re- 
frigerators for milk, butter, eggs, and meat, and 
with cooling apparatus. This building could be 
improved by modern appliances. 

The central heating and power plant contains all 
necessary apparatus, and the laundry is well 
‘equipped with modern machinery. The bakery is 
in a temporary wooden building and is much too 


* small and has one iron baker which is unsatisfac- 


tory—this is to be replaced by brick ovens when a 
new building is erected. The steam and water 
pipes from the heating plant to the other buildings 
are under ground and inaccessible. They are tobe 
placed in a tunnel later. The food is carried by 
the boys in boxes from the kitchen to the cottages 
as the ground are in a rough condition unsuitable 
for a car or wagon. It is the intention to connect 
this plant with the cottages by means of a tunnel. 
This plan has been found necessary in all institu- 
tions of this kind. 

The water supply system consists of a six inch 
pipe well drilled thru rock to a depth of 540 
feet. The supply seems to be abundant and the 
water stands at a distance of thirty-five feet below 
the surface of the ground. From the power house 
the water is forced thru eight inch water pipes 
a distance of 1,800 feet into a 50,000 gallon steel 
tank, placed in a steel tower. This tower and 
tank are placed on a hill at an elevation sufficient 
to give ample pressure for fire protection, and fire 
hydrants are provided at suitable distance from all 
the buildings. 

The course of study pursued in the school is the 
same as that of the Chicago public schools. Except 
in regard to the wood work it lacks essential indus- 
trial elements such as an institution of this kind 
requires. The agricultural and horticultural feat- 
ures of the institution are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the training of the boys. Each 
boy has a garden of his own about thirty yards 
square, in which he has a chance to study and de- 
velop vegetables and flowers under the instruction 
and direction of a skilled gardener. Almost all 
the farm work is done by the boys except the 
heavy work requiring machines and horse-power. 

The establishment of the St. Charles Home for 
the state of Illinois and of the Chicago Parental 
School for the city of Chicago marks a new era in 
the history of the education and training of youth- 
ful delinquents in that great state. At last public 
spirited citizens and the responsible authorities 
have come to realize the baleful influences attend- 
ing the incarceration of children guilty of minor 
offenses in institutions designed for criminals, 
which has stimulated the growth of crime and has 
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lacked the element of real reform. Such children 
have only begun the downward life in consequence 
of neglect by their parents. They have had no 
formative influence of an uplifting character. The 
streets of great cities are alive with boys who get 
little or no school training and who are beyond 
parental control and the influence of a good home. 
Every such child is tending towards idleness and 
crime, eventually to become a charge upon the 
community, amenace to society, and of no benefit 
to his family. The St. Charles Home is designed 
to provide for one thousand boys. The superin- 
tendent of the farm maintains that the one thous- 
and acres can be worked profitably by one thousand 
boys directed by a few men with the necessary 
machines. The farm will produce crops sufficient 
to pay for the running expenses and for the edu- 
cation of the boys. More than this, it is believed 
that the instruction and discipline will convert the 
one thousand boys, now a useless element, into a 
regiment of well-trained, intelligent, skilled work- 
men capable of self-support, and able to contribute 
to the productive force of the state. No accurate 
estimate can be made of the economic value of 
such a great institution and of such a beneficent 
work—much less can any estimate be made of the 
gain in the moral, the social, and the civic advance- 
ment that is certain to be accomplished. 
(To be continued) 


BPD 


The Brimfield Public Library. 


This is one of a series of articles bearing on different 
phases of local improvement work which tae Wieanashanette 
Civic League is publishing with the object of being of use to 
village improvement societies and similar organizations. 
One of the most important matters to which such or-ani- 
zations can devote themselves is the development of what 
have been called social centers; local institutions, that is to 
say, which bring neighbors together for the practical reali- 
zation of a common purpose. Miss Tarbell’s picture of a 
village library shows it as a social center, also as an object 
of co-operation between city and country and as a point from 
which many influences radiate. 


In speaking of the public library of Brimfield, 
Ohio, I am describing, not a model library, but a 
type, inasmuch as it illustrates development, in 
some degree, along various lines of library prog- 
ress. Some village libraries have gone farther 
and done better in certain directions. The Brim- 
field library represents the type that has struggled 
upward and outward with limited means and 
under many disadvantages. It has had no build- 
ing of its own; it has been confined to one room; 
It is open only during a part of two days each 
week; it has had no appropriation from the town 
except the dog tax, by the accumulation of which 
for several years its small beginning was estab- 
lished twenty-seven years ago. At that time the 
dog tax averaged less than $100 annually, now it 
is usually nearly $200. It hadnoendowment fund 
until 1896, when it received a bequest of about 
$2,000 from a woman who had spent her life in 
school teaching. The town, formerly the most 
wealthy and influential in its section, has come to 
be among the poorer ones, and has suffered a 
great decrease of population. Its library has had 
no lavish patrons, and has received few gifts of 
large amounts. 

Brimfield lies high among the hills on the east- 
ern border of Western Massachusetts, and has 
been comparatively isolated since the time when 
the Boston and Albany railroad left the center of 
the town far to one side. The village is reached 
by a stage ride of eight miles from Palmer. Thus 
It will be seen that its life and institutions suffer 
the disadvantages of limited connection with the 
world, and the lack of conveniences and facilities. 
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For the various reasons that have been men- 
tioned, such progress and expansion as the library 
has achieved have been by the expenditure of 
great effort; the power has had to be applied at a 
disadvantage. But the library hasits share in the 
compensations which this remote and quiet town 
enjoys in beauty of natural scenery, freedom from 
distractions, simple and genuine society, and the 
preservation of a type of life of which the leading 
characteristics have been patriotism, public spirit, 
and hospitality; educational, literary, and artistic 
interests. 

The Hitchcock Free Academy has been the dis- 
tinction of Brimfield, and has kept up the educa- 
tional standard of the community since its estab- 
lishment in 1855. The public library, founded 
about a quarter of a century later, reflected the 
literary sentiment of the town, and has kept alive 
and fostered that interest during a period when it 
has naturally tended to decline with the decrease 
of vigorous and stimulating life. 

The secret of whatever success and influence the 
library has attained lies in the purpose to keep it a 
live organism, putting forth buds and shoots by 
natural development, and being grafted with new 
ideas and activities according to the needs of its 
environment, and suggestions from without. And 
perhaps there is compensation for its lack of ways 
and means, conveniences and tools, in the absence 
of conventionality, fettering rules and formalities. 
There is probably nowhere a freer free public li- 
brary than the one in Brimfield. 

I have been describing conditions as they have 
existed. The library is soon to enter upon a new 
era in a beautiful building, the gift of a native of 
Brimfield. From its new and more conventional 
home I hope we shall continue to dispel the insti- 
tutional feeling. 

Now I will ask you to go with me into the cheer- 
ful library room in the town house where the 
library has increased its collection from a few 
hundred volumes to nearly five thousand, and 
where it has gained its present measure of freedom 
by outgrowing early restrictions, developing new 
ways of influence, and becoming a power felt to 
the utmost parts of the community. 

‘*How pleasant! ’’ you will be likely to say, as 
at first glance you see the books ranged around 
the sides of the room within easy reach, the bright 
colors of the bindings enlivening the walls; for the 
books were freed from their dingy wrappers a few 
years ago. 

Above the books, on the wall opposite the en- 
trance, is the cast of Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Holy 
Family,’’ and facing it on the side of the entrance, 
is ‘‘ Victory Tying on her Sandal.’’ Ona third 
side is a Braun photograph of the “‘ Aurora.’’ 
These decorations were presented when it was 
found that we should welcome and appreciate such 
things. Other decorations are steel engravings of 
statesmen and crayon portraits of former citizens 
associated with the library. You will be attracted 
by photographs of scenes in Venice on a home- 
made screen in the rear of the room, and then you 
will observe a large print on an easel, to find that 
it is the new Soldiers and Sailors’ monument of 
New York. Near by is a piece of the pure white 
marble of which the monument is made. The 
monument has special interest for Brimfield people, 
as the town is the ancestral home and beloved 
Mecca of its designers. The pen-and-ink drawing 
conspicuous against the librarian’s desk is of a 
Brimfield scene. Such work hasa great attractive- 
ness and influence. ‘‘ Done by hand!’’ said our 
local photographer with enthusiasm, as he called 
the attention of some young people to the sketch. 
The ‘‘done by hand’’ decorations and all those 
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contributions which have personal associations are 
of peculiar value. Our first work of art was a 
rough sketch, on brown paper, of a Brimfield 
scene which I pinned up on the door. Nothing 
has ever attracted so much attention and interest 
as this pencil sketch, not even the finest photo- 
graphs we have since possessed. Gifts of this na- 
ture mean as much to a library as gifts represent- 
ing ourselves to a friend. At a time when the 
pupils of the school were having unusual advan- 
tages in drawing and color work I! kept their 
sketches on exhibition, greatly to the edification 
of pupils and parents, and the enjoyment of all 
visitors. 

As you examine the books you will probably re- 
mark, as visitors always do, ‘“‘ What a fine collec- 
tion!’’ Yes, the library was started on a high 
plane and it has been kept there. The per cent. 
of fiction is not over large, its character is of the 
best, and the library is especially rich in biography 
and American history. We mean to get the repre- 
sentative works of all classes, even if but a few 
volumes, and.I try to get recommendations of 
books from those who have especial acquaintance 
with certain subjects. The library has grown 
from within, outward, according to needs, and to 
form a balanced whole. 

There is a good proportion under Education, 
* purchased to assist the teachers, and under this 
subject are a number of books relating to child 
study, quite as valuable to mothers as to teachers. 
These were discovered thru our kindergarten 
friends. All the children’s books are selected with 
the same care. Under the class Philosopy, which 
includes ethics, and under religion, we have some 
of the books representing the progressive thought 
of the day. If such books are read by only a few 
people, they should be bought for the benefit of 
these few, and the influence radiating from them. 

You will excuse me now while I attend to this 
boy who asks for a good book, a novel for his 
mother, and to this girl who asks me to pick out a 
**man’s book,’’ which, being interpreted, meansa 
book of travels for her father. Then an academy 
pupil is waiting for help to find something on 
“The Passion Play.’’ Yes, I have to select a 
great many books, and I learn to know people’s 
tastes and also their needs, which are sub-con- 
scious tastes. Sometimes people say that the 
librarian knows what they want better than they 
do themselves. This comes by observation, by 
some anticipation of needs, and by some guessing, 
all the while putting one’s self in another’s place. 
Not to really help would show a great lack of in- 
telligence and sympathy. But I never mean to be 
obtrusive or officious in the matter of opinion and 
advice. Rather, I often realize my lack of wisdom 
and knowledge. 

For some years it was a great problem to get 
the library classified and cataloged. A collection 
of over 4,000 volumes unclassified was appalling, 
but no appropriation from the town could be looked 
for. One day a former resident visiting in town 
gave me a check for $25 to use at my discretion 
for the library. I then solicited twice that sum, 
and with the expert help that the total secured, 
supplemented by my less skilled labor afterwards, 
I succeeded in getting the. library classified and 
one set of cards written. 

You notice that the people old and young, are 
taking the books directly from the shelves. This 
sensible freedom has been granted for along time, 
the Brimfield library having been among the first 
to allow this privilege. The opportunity to handle 
the books is not only of practical help in making 
selections, but promotes acquaintance and friendly 
intercourse with the books, and puts patrons on 
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terms of affectionate regard and cherished intimacy 
with the library. People may take out as many 
books at a time as they wish. There will then be 
several thousand left on the shelves. At first, 
when the library was small, only two books to a 
family were allowed. A few years ago the 
number limit was entirely removed; but people 
never want an unreasonable number of books. 
You, perhaps, would like to take out some books. 
You are at perfectly liberty todoso. Thestranger 
within our gates for a night, or the sojourner for 
some weeks whether road-surveyor or summer 
boarder, has all the privileges of the inhabitant 
and native. 

You look surprised to see that little tot with 
glistening eyes hugging a book, and_ say, 
“Why, that child can’t read!’’ No, but his older 
brother and sister with him will read the book to 
him, and he can look at the pictures. There are 
no books in the library that have done more good 
than Miss Poulsson’s ‘‘ Finger Plays’’ and her 
other books, and Miss Wheelock’s little books. As 
for our copies of the Brownie books and bound 
volumes of St. Nicholas, they are almost worn 
out. It makes the little folks so happy to carry 
the books themselves, and it is a pleasure to put 
them into their hands. Besides, it is opening a 
path to the library for them which they will fol- 
low in the years to come. So we have become 
free from the age limit. It has passed silently and 
by degrees. The first move in this direction was 
made by allowing the teachers to be responsible 
for books taken by their pupils. The collection of 
books for young people and children includes no 
volume, I believe, that is not desirable in its char- 
acter. 

I wonder if you are enjoying the sight of the 
children putting their heads together over a book 
with pictures, and the older ones discussing and 
recommending books, as they take them from the 
shelves, or perchance talking about other matters. 
For we allow conversation, and the happy youths 
and maidens are in good company amid such sur- 
roundings. On Saturday evenings we seem to be 
holding a reception, especially in the summer, 
when those who have been away teaching or 
studying greet one another here, and when the 
former resident, now a summer boarder, drops in 
to renew old acquaintances. It is a good place to 
get acquainted. Patrons introduce their friends 
to me and I introduce strangers to the towns- 
people. The children often say ‘‘ Good-bye,”’ 
when they go out, and sometimes an academy boy 
will give a friendly bow. 

The extension cases and satchels in the corner 
are used for sending books to outlying districts 
The smaller ones are used by teachers and the 
larger ones are sent to East Brimfield and West 
Brimfield. We get books to the people of these 
places in a very free way. For four or five years 
a former teacher has distributed books from her 
home in East Brimfield. The expense of trans- 
porting the books by stage has been paid from a 
sum contributed for that purpose by a Boston 
woman whose early home was in East Brimfield. 
For two years a young woman employed at the 
railroad station at West Brimfield has given out 
books from the station. The work of each of these 
women is voluntary, and inspired by personal in- 
terest. It was a great problem to get the books 
to West Brimfield, as that section is not connected 
with the Center in any way. For all practical 
purposes it is a suburb of Palmer. The present 
plan finally developed. The books are sent by 
stage to a Palmer grocery store, whence they are 
carried by the delivery team to West Brimfield. 
So the books travel out of town and back again, 
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making a journey of twelve to thirteen miles to 
cover an actual distance of six miles. 

We have an excellent plan for letting people all 
over town know what books the library contains, 
by printing a catalog of the yearly additions in the 
town reports, appending this to the librarian’s re- 
port. This costs the library nothing, the expense 
of printing being borne ky the town. A full ac- 
count of all the library’s activities and develop- 
ments is given in the librarian’s report. 

It is a great pity that so many of the books con- 
tain an unsightly yellow label on the fly leaf, giv- 
ing the original rules and regulations. Could the 
founders of the library have thought that these 
would be always in force? Weare now rejoicing 
in a new book-plate which will look these yellow 
labels out of countenance if they cannot be removed. 
The design on the book plate is Steerage Rock, an 
immense boulder resting on the highest point of 
land in Brimfield and in the original Bay Path, the 
route taken by the settlers of the Connecticut 
Valley in their journey from the bay. From this 
lofty view point, the Indians and the white trav- 
elers alike steered their course on their journey. 
The motto accompanying the design is ‘* Books 
give the far view.’’ 

We are urged by the Free Public Library Com- 
mission to collect historical material in the library. 
I have obtained a good many ancient books from 
attics, and a number of documents and papers re- 
lating to the history of the town; accounts of 
more recent events and biographical sketches of 
citizens who have died; I have written for the 
Springfield Republican, and thus preserved histor- 
ical material. I am trying to get photographs of 
houses for their historical value. In speaking of 
the state Library Commission, I must acknowl- 
edge its assistance. We have not only received 
gifts of books from the state thru its agency, but 
have had the benefit of personal advice and have 
been stimulated to progress by its recommenda- 
tions and counsel. 

Here is a collection of books on Italian art, 
loaned by the Woman’s Education Association 
of Boston, with 140 pictures accompanying the 
books. This is the seventh of the special traveling 
libraries which have greatly added to our resources. 
The Woman’s Education Association, thru its li- 
brary committee, has been a great blessing to us. 
Too much cannot be said of the benefit derived 
from the loans of books and pictures, and of the 
encouragement and help coming from the personal 
interest of the committee. Most of the traveling 
libraries sent out by the association, now over 
forty in number, are mixed collections of books to 
supplement the smallest libraries in Western 
Massachusetts. The first traveling library con- 
sisting of books on a single subject was prepared 
for the Brimfield library. The subject was Amer- 
ican history during certain periods, and the vol- 
umes were found to be such an important supple- 
ment to the already excellent collection on American 
history contained in the library that, at the close 
of the year, the set was not allowed to proceed 
farther, but found a permanent place on the 
shelves, by purchase from the association. The 
following year, in response to our request for art 

ks we received a set of seventeen books and 
forty-nine photographs with Venice as the subject. 
This was the first traveling art library the Educa- 
tion Association sent out, and its possession was 
the distinction of the year in the Brimfield library. 
The photographs were the first our library had 
possessed, and they were received with delight. 
They were carried many times to my home, so 
that I could become well enough acquainted with 
them to show them with some intelligence. I 
carried them to neighbors’ homes when 
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was invited out, as people used to take their 
knitting. Every visitor to the library looked at 
them with great interest, and I was especially 
happy to have them keep some of the boys in the 
library during Saturday evenings, and away from 
the neighboring stores. As for the books, I offered 
them wherever I thought they would be read, or 
partially read, my method being to show the pic- 
tures and then recommend a book. Probably no 
photographs could have been selected that would 
have been so generally enjoyed as those of Venice, 
or to form a better introduction to the study of 
Italian art. In the summer a group of women, ten 
in all, formed a circle for the study of the pictures 
and books. A class in such a subject was more 
feasible in summer, as it was composed partly of 
teachers and others who return to Brimfield for the 
vacation. None of us were art students, and 
none of us had been to Italy; but we received 
great enjoyment, inspiration, and instruction from 
that summer’s communion with the art of Venice. 
These pictures had so entered into the life of the 
library that I felt we could not give them up, so a 
collection was taken of twenty-five cents apiece 
from members of the “‘ Venetian Club’’ to replace 
some of the pictures when the traveling library 
should depart. This was the nucleus of what I 
have named the ‘‘ picture fund,’’ for which about 
$25 has been collected. 

The next year we had a traveling library on 
Florence consisting of twenty-one books and nearly 
two hundred pictures. Such books as those of the 
Florence library would not be likely to attract 
readers in general, and it was necessary to call 
attention to them even more carefully than to the 
Venice books. There are some people who want 
such reading, but who, without its being called to 
their attention, would not be conscious of the 
want. Said one man, when he brought back 
— life of Savonarola, ‘‘I have found a new 

ero.’’ 

The subject of the next traveling library was 
English architecture. There were twenty volumes 
and sixty-three pictures, the pictures of especial 
interest being those of English cathedrals. As 
my contribution to the program of the local grange 
I chose ‘‘ An Evening in England and Scotland,”’ 
and exhibited the pictures of the traveling library, 
supplemented by some of my own, assigning de- 
scriptive sketches of the subjects represented to 
various members. The pictures were hung in the 
town hall, where the meetings of the grange were 
held, and the exhibition was afterwards visited by 
other townspeople and by school pupils. 

The next year we had a traveling library on 
Rome consisting of twenty-three books and one 
hundred and forty-five pictures. That year we 
had a winter study circle composed of people of 
all ages and both sexes, and we took up the study 
of Roman history as illustrated by the photographs. 
Several people from the adjoining town of Wales 
attended some of these meetings. One of these 
friends, then agrammar school teacher, afterwards 
received an appointment to teach Roman history in 
a city high school, and he has spoken of those un- 
academic evenings in Rome as of great advantage 
to him in his teaching. 

The next traveling library had Shakespeare for 
its subject, and consisted of a number of edited 
plays and some of the best critical works, with 
about a dozen pictures. A group of people in 
Wales, stimulated partly by our meetings of the 
previous winter, took up the study of Shakespeare, 
pursuing it more faithfully and profoundly than 
we did, and we sub-loaned some of the books of 
our traveling library to them. At the close of the 
winter the Wales Shakespeare Club held a banquet 
at the Brimfield hotel, which a number of our 
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members attended as invited guests. It was a 
most delightful occasion. The hotel parlors were 
decorated with photographs belonging to our travel- 
ing library, and tables here and there held its 
choice volumes to be looked over.- The feast was 
preceded by the reading of appropriate quota- 
tions from Shakespeare, placed at each plate. 

Mention should be made of the benetit derived 
one summer from photographs of Nuremberg, 
loaned by a member of the Woman’s Education 
Association. Meetings were held in different 
homes, and some acquaintance with Nuremberg 
led to a study of the artist Durer, for which repro- 
ductions of his work were borrowed from Forbes 
library, Northampton, and books and more pic- 
tures from another source. 

Not only have pictures been used for study in 
the ways described, but they have been taken 
from the library into homes where they have been 
especially appreciated in the case of shut-in lives. 
They have afforded enjoyable and profitable enter- 
tainment for our socials held at private houses by 
the Village Improvement Society. At the library 
they are placed on tables and hung about the 
room. 

An interesting exhibition of pictures suggested 
by the use of those loaned by the Education Asso- 
ciation was held at my home as the attraction of 
a Village Improvement Social. A clergyman in an 
adjoining town had offered to give a talk on his 
trip in England and Scotland in the town hall for 
the benefit of the Improvement Society. He could 
not bring a steropticon but would loan a hundred 
photographs which he had collected, to be shown 
in the library previous to the lecture. I thought 
of an additional scheme and had a social appointed 
at my home. Then I hung the photographs on 
the walls of the three rooms, sothat the house was 
transformed into a gallery of foreign scenes. The 
names of the scenes were written by school pupils 
in the clear vertical hand, and the pictures were 
grouped under headings such as, ‘‘ The Lake Dis- 
trict,’’ ‘‘ English Cathedrals,’’ “‘ University Col- 
leges,’’ ‘‘ London,’’ ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Home,’’ ‘‘ The 
Sir Walter Scott Country,’’ ‘‘The Abbeys of 
Scotland.’’ The effect was magical in its trans- 
porting power. Eighty people were present on 
the appointed evening, and studied the pictures 
with great enioyment. It may be mentioned here 
that ice cream was served during the evening, 
which netted the Improventent Society $8.00. The 
exhibition was kept open the remainder of the 
week and was visited by pupils of the academy 
and the town schools and by old people and in- 
valids, who enjoyed the pictures at their leisure, 
spending several hours with them. 

In common with many other libraries, we have 
received from the Education Association traveling 
sets of pictures without books, to be kept two 
weeks or more. Special exhibitions of these have 
been held and they have been visited by towns- 
people and delegations from schools. When we 
had pictures of the Library of Congress for a few 
weeks the library was turned into a picture gal- 
lery, and was opened for extra periods, afternoon 
and evening. The exhibition was very generally 
announced thruout the town and brought many 
visitors. People were invited to give such sums 
as they chose for the vurchase of pictures and 
contributions from five cents (from children) up- 
ward, were made. Several old residents visiting 
in town gave a dollar apiece, and one out-of-town 
friend, partly in recognition of the use of the 
library byherself and children, gave five dollars. 
Since then the contributions from patrons of the 
library have continued, the sum suggested by me 
being twenty-five cents. Each summer, visitors in 
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town say, ‘‘ Do we not have to pay something for 
the use of the library ?’’ ‘‘O, no,’’ I reply, ** the 
library is free to all, but a contribution to the pic- 
ture fund will be welcome.’’ From this so-called 
fund we have bought thirty-one photographs of 
Venetian scenes, and art and other pictures, have 
subscribed to the Perry Magazine, and have an un- 
expended balance. Krom this source we are 
making a very fine collection of photographs of 
Brimfield, whose scenes are unusually picturesque. 
Pictures seem to have an unusual attraction for 
Brimfield people, old and young, and all those we 
possess and have had loaned to us have become 
familiar to them. The local scenes are especially 
prized by townspeople and are shown with pride 
to their out-of-town friends. 

Besides having started a picture collection of 
our own, we have made the beginning of a choice 
collection of books on art subjects by purchasing 
some of the books of each of the traveling art 
libraries and adding a number of volumes to them. 
A few years ago the library contained only one 
volume on art.—Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Early Italian 
Painters.’’ Like attracts like. The possession of 
a number of pictures, the interest shown in them, 
and the evident desire to increase the advantages 
of the library in that direction must tend naturally 
to bring additions. Beautiful photographs of 
Paris, Rome, and Florence have been sent to the 
library by a former resident of the town traveling 
abroad. Gifts of art books having choice illustra- 
tions, some new and some old, have come from 
various sources. 

So far the benefit of books and pictures obta ned 
from without, which have stimulated and assisted 
interest within the library and town, has been 
dwelt upon. There is another means of help, an- 
other need. The speaking voice as well as the 
printed page and pictures is needed to increase the 
influence for which a library stands. Every time 
we have had a traveling library I have longed 
for lectures on that subject. The first loan, that 
of a set of books on American history, was the re- 
sult of a call for certain books on colonial history 
at some intormal meetings held for local history 
research, and these meetings followed a loan ex- 
hibition of antiquities. An ideal combination of 
advantages, if offered at the same time, would be 
such an exhibition or pictures, according to the 
chosen subject, a special library, a study circle, and 
lectures. In accordance with this idea, Miss Eliz- 
abeth Perkins, chairman of the art committee of 
the Woman’s Education Association, gave a talk 
upon Rome before our study circle, using the 
traveling library on that subject. Miss Perkins 
took a journey of over eighty miles by rail and a 
drive of eight miles in the dead of winter for our 
benefit; while we were transported from Brimfield 
to Rome by her vivid descriptions and illuminating 
answers to our questions. Lectures in the small 
country towns need be wholly gratuitous, altho 
some aid from outside would be necessary to se- 
cure such speakers as are most to be desired. And 
why cannot there be established a systematic plan 
of after-school education, a modified form of the 
principle of university extension, under the aus- 
pices of public libraries? The growing connection 
of small and remote towns with one another and 
with larger places by trolleys makes.such a plan 
feasible. 

The co-operation of the city is needed to increase 
the advantages of country life. The country has 
given of its best, it is still giving in many ways, 
and some good things should flow back. There is 
little realization of the heroic effort, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice of the few who are left to keep up 
the institutions and administer the affairs of the 
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old town. The Woman’s Education Association 
has set a shining example of assistance to the 
small towns and remote communities on the part 
of those who enjoy the advantages of city life. A 
generous expenditure of time, money, labor, ex- 
pert knowledge, and friendly interest by the 
members of its library committee has gone into 
the assistance given, and this has been furthered 
by personal visits. The example of these women 
should lead people to find ways of helping country 
life. Assistance need not be on a large scale, and 
if the country library is the object of interest, it 
should be realized that it is not by large gifts alone 
that it can be helped. Personal interest, an act 
of service, a single book, a magazine subscription, 
a dollar, will be of value far exceeding the appar- 
ent size of the contribution. No small part of the 
value to the Brimfield library of such remem- 
brances is the stronger bond with outside friends 
created by them. It is true that sometimes con- 
tributions are forthcoming only as needs are 
spoken of; but suggestions are usually welcome, 
and the recipients of such benefits are not to be 
looked upon as pensioners, but as sharers in a co- 
operative work and life. 

Co-operation has a broader meaning than the 
combining of assistance from outside with effort 
at home to improve the country. A condition 
much to be desired is the closer interweaving of 
the life and interests of country and city for the 
welfare of both, and the country library is pecu- 
liarly adapted to be an influence in this direction. 
No institution is less local by nature, and it forms 
a common meeting ground for the higher order of 
interests. It is a means of stimulating and broad- 
ening life in the country, and it may be a source 
of inspiration and refreshment, in experience and 
memory, as has been said of the Brimfield library, 
to those who are leading the crowded and over- 
wrought existence of the city. There is an added 
influence reaching out from the good things of the 
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country because of their setting and associations, 
their connection with permanent values and 
sources. The substance of the library, literary, 
educational, artistic, social, is gradually being in- 
corporated into the life of ‘the home town, but 
cannot be confined within its limits; so that what- 
ever increases the library’s resources and scope is 
a contribution to a larger community. 

Such a contribution is the new building in 
Brimfield, and it is no less a general blessing 
because it is remarkably in keeping, in its char- 
acter and spirit, with the genius and traditions of 
the life of the town as well as of the library for 
which it is to form the fitting abode. A memorial 
to the giver’s mother, it is set among the apple 
trees of the ancestral homestead, and is built of 
stones from the fields of the town. There is a 
homelike feeling within, centering in the broad 
hearthstone before the great fireplace, brought 
from the farm’s hillside ledge to become the vil- 
lage hearthstone; and this inviting, hospitable 
spirit will enhance the social enjoyment that has 
before existed. The books will be ranged on the 
walls within easy reach and taken with all pos- 
sible freedom, without bar or barrier to shut them 
in; while the power of books and hearthstone will 
be extended by the fine yet simple art of the de- 
sign and furnishings of the interior, with their 
appeal to the sense of beauty and fitness, and their 
education of the taste. 

In the new building the library is to find its 
truer embodiment and means of development. 
The free public library in Brimfield will mean the 
freedom of the books, with their wide distribution, 
combined with the hospitality of the public hearth- 
stone in its environment of artistic beauty and 
interest; and cherished by outside friends and 
sending out its influence beyond the hill boundaries 
that encircle the town, it will be more and more a 
power for uniting interests within and without, to 
form one community. 





Digest of State School Laws 


(Continued from last week) 


In Alabama, the state superintendent is elected 
by popular vote for a term of two years. His sal- 
ary is $2,250, and his duties are both arduous and 
numerous. In granting certificates, the standard 
must not fall below 50 per cent., with a general 
average of not less than 75 per cent. The first 
grade certificates are valid for six years; second 
grade, four years, and third grade, two years. 

No teacher may be granted a third or second 
grade certificate more than twice. Any one who 
has been a successful teacher for ten years under 
; _ grade certificate may be granted a life cer- 
ificate. 


The state superintendent of the Arkansas schools 
is elected by the people for a term of two years. 
Teachers who pass a thoro examination in all the 
branches required for a county certificate may be 
granted a life certificate. Those who have passed 
the examinations for the first grade are entitled to 
what is known as the professional certificate, good 
for a term of six years. As in almost all of the 
states of the South, it is the duty of teachers to at- 
tend at least one institute during the year. 


The state board of education, numbering seven 
members, directs the work of the schools in Dela- 
ware. Each county has a superintendent at a sal- 
ary of $1,200 per year. Teachers are required to 

resent certificates when applying for schools. 
he certificates are of two grades, first and second. 
The general average in examination for a first 


grade is 90 per cent., for the second 75 per cent. 
The certificates are valid for two years. 


The head of school affairs in Georgia is known 
as the school commissioner, and is elected by the 
people for a term of two years. His salary must 
not exceed $2,100. Three grades of certificates 
are provided for: first grade, good for three years; 
second, for two years; third, tor one year. Grad- 
uates of colleges are not exempt from examina- 
tions. If teachers show exceptional merit, the 
state school commissioner may issue a permanent 
license. 

The people elect their state superintendent every 
four years in Kentucky. His salary is placed at 
$2,500 per year, with office expenses and three 
clerks at $1,500, $1,000 and $850 respectively. 
The certificates issued to teachers are known as 
the state teachers’ diploma, a state teachers’ cer- 
tificate, and a county certificate. In order to se- 
cure a diploma the applicant must receive a mark- 
ing of 90 per cent. on all examination subjects, 
and not less than 70 on any one. He must be 
twenty-four years of age and a teacher with two 
years’ experience. This diploma is good in any 
part of the state, and qualifies the possessor as 
eligible for candidacy as county superintendent. 
The state board of examiners require a grade of 
90 per cent., and not less than 70 in any one 
branch for the state teachers’ certificate, which, 
when secured, is good for eight years. 

; (Continued on page 189.) 
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Death of Dr. Tompkins. 


In the sudden and untimely death of Dr. Arnold 
Tompkins, America loses a teacher of wonderful 
inspirational power. If ever there was an artist 
teacher he was one. He was a man of ideals, and 
to his ideals he clung with a tenacity which the 
** practical ’’ children of this world could not ap- 
preciate. He took no interest in log-rolling poli- 
tics, scholastic and associational, which forms 
the chief stock-in-trade of so many people of 
prominence in the school field. His great am- 
bition was to understand education and to practice 
as he understood it. What more can we ask of 
any teacher? It would be unfair to judge him by 
the qualities of his predecessor. He was a great 
teacher of young people preparing for teaching as 
a life work. The hundreds who have been inspired 
by him or who have seen him teach will not soon 
forget him. 

BPA 


Honors for Dr. Butler Abroad. 


The reception accorded to Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler—or Murray Butler, as they call him now— 
abroad, may well be taken as an expression of the 
educational entente cordiale between northern and 
northwestern Europe, and our own country. The 
Oxford and Cambridge degrees and other dis- 
tinctions accorded to the president of Columbia 
university were certainly not intended, as were 
academic honors in days gone by, as specific con- 
tributions to philosophy or the magnifying of 
higher education. Dr. Butler’s great work has all 
been administrative. Organizing and the shaping 
and controlling of organizations, constitute his 
forte. In brilliancy, in leadership, and in bringing 
things about, he has probably no equal in the 
school field. We may not always like his methods 
nor approve of his autocratic notions, but we can- 
not deny him the admiration which is due to 
forceful leadership, especially in the arena where 
the peaceful battles for the uplift of humanity are 
fought. 

It is amusing to read the English comments on 
Dr. Murray Butler’s speeches. The humor of a 
report like the following may not be as evident to 
an unsophisticated Britisher as it must be to a 
United Stateser who has listened much to after- 
dinner speeches and to fellow-citizens on the stump: 


Dr. Murray Butler, who was received with loud cheers 
opened in a most auspicious manner by declaring that he ‘*‘ felt 
very much at home.’’ Hevaluedhighly, hesaid, the privilege 
conferred on him of being invited to address the Executive 
of the National Union of Teachers, a body which repre- 
sented the interests which had been dear to his heart, 
almost, it might be said, from boyhood. He had always 
considered himself extremely fortunate in that so large a 
portion of his work had been connected with the elementary 
school, and that so many of his personal friends had been 
drawn from theranks of the elementary teachers of America. 
It had been his good fortune to be associated somewhat 
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closely at times with the development of their own ele- 
mentary educational system. He remembered (with some 
humiliation, perhaps, when he considered his unfitness for 
the post) spending a brief period in a purely elementary 
school some twenty years ago for the purpose of coming 
into personal contact with the conditions of work which ob- 
tained there. Afterwards, in a municipal capacity, it was 
necessary for him to ascertain as fully as possible the exact 
conditions surrounding the primary schools and the prepara- 
tion of the teachers for service in them. By this means he 
was brought into personal touch with the exhilarating and 
stimulating influences and ideas of the teachers of the dem 
ocracy His own profound feeling was that the highest con- 
cern of a democracy was education. (Cheers. ) 

Of course, Dr. Murray Butler said some really 
significant things. The funny part of the reports 
is merely the careful seriousness with which insipid 
portions, getting-ready remarks and “‘jolliers,”’ 
have been treasured up in print, accurately punctu- 
ated with ‘‘ cheers, ’’ ‘‘loud cheers,’’ ‘‘ applause,”’ 
and other demonstrations of pleased audiences. 
There is no doubt that he fully deserves every bit 
of the honor showered upon him. We haveonly one 
apprehension, and that is that the constant public 
lionizing of him may not have contributed to the 
rest for which he went abroad. His friends here 
are informed that he was very close to a nervous 
breakdown, and that it was by the imperative 
orders of his physician that he dropped work for a 
while to seek rest and recreation in travel. Strenu- 
ous rest indeed ! 

CPA 


Mr. Cooley Upheld. 


The Chicago News has come out in a recent num- 
ber with a strong editorial on the administration of 
City Superintendent Cooley. Unstinted praise is 
given him for the attitude he has taken in the 
management of the schools. When Mr. Cooley 
entered upon his duties he formulated a set of 
rules which the board of education had the good 
sense to approve. Ever since that time these 
rules have been rigidly adhered to. Not for one 
moment have they been set aside at the request of 
some one with a ‘‘pull.’’ As a result of this 
strenuous policy storms of wrath and dire threats 
have descended upon Mr. Cooley’s head. He has 
not wavered, however, and has stood uncompro- 
misingly for a square deal. 

He has gone about his work in a conscientious 
spirit doing for the schools of Chicago what he 
honestly believed to be for the best interests. 

One of the things which Mr. Cooley stands for 
js promotional examinations as tests for advance- 
ment. In this he has been directly and fiercely 
opposed by the adherents to the antiquated method 
of automatic advancement based upon length of 


service, amethod which no business house would . 


even think of adopting. But Mr. Cooley stood 
firm, and it is altogether probable that examina- 
tion tests for advancement will become a perman- 
ent part of the school system. 

The organization of the present board of educa- 
tion is believed to be in full sympathy with Super- 
intendent Cooley. They recognize the fact that 
he has eliminated ‘‘pull’’ from school manage- 
ment. Mr. Edward Tilden, the new president of 
the board, in a recent interview published in the 
News said: 


Yim 
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‘¢Mr. Cooley’s administration and methods I consider to 
be admirable. Heis too valuable a man for us to lose. In 
his organization he has established a system that is credit- 
able to him and to Chicago.”’ 


BPI 


The members of the Boston newsboys’ union 
have voted $1,000 as the nucleus of a $5,000 fund 
to establish a scholarship at Harvard for some one 
of its members. At the present time there are a 
number of the boys who are graduates of the Eng- 
lish high and Latin schools of Boston, and twenty- 
six who are undergraduates. 


ERPON 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Statistics of Membership Enrollment 
At Forty-Fourth Annual Convention, 

Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, N.J., July 3-7, 1905 


Including 7,863 Advance Members, as follows: 
New York City. ..Associate, 6,362; New Active, 384; Total, “7 
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To the above enrollment of 20,941 there will be added approxi- 
mately 3,000 active (permanent) members not registered at Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove whose dues will be paid before the annual 
IRWIN SHEPARD, 

Secretary 


list is printed. 
Winona, Minn, August 1, 1905 
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Tests Which Parents May Apply to 
Schools. 


The Connecticut branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz has issued a very interesting 
series of questions to be used as ‘‘tests which citi- 
zens may apply to their own schools with some 
certainty of what are the existing excellences, de- 
fects and needs.’’ These questions are ‘‘purposely 
confined to matters of ascertainable fact and to the 
necessities—not the luxuries—of good schools.’’ 

Mrs. L. S. Cummings, of Plantsville is the chair- 
man of the education committee. Ordinarily it is 
very dangerous proceeding to set people to investi- 
gating educational matters, who are not expert in 
the work. But here the questions all relate to 
points which any intelligent person may well 
judge. In fact every citizen should be interested 
in this sort of information: 


System of Administration, 

Are our schools directly managed by one body of 
people or by several? 

How many school officers (board and committee 
members) have we in all? 

Is our system compact? Economical? Does it 
make it easy to fix the responsibility when anything 
is wrong? 

By what body are teachers employed? By what 
body supervised? 

Has the person who supervises our schools any 
power to rectify poor work or to dismiss incompe- 
tent teachers? 

(It sometimes happens that one board employs 
and another supervises. This occurs under the 
district system whenever the district committe 
employs the teachers and the board of school 
visitors supervises them. It is, of course, unbusi- 
ness-like and productive of evil. Two remedies 
are possible—either town management thru a town 
school committee, or placing the employment of 
teachers in the hands of the Board of School Visi- 
tors, since the law places the school visiting 
there. ) 

Officers. 

Write the names of all the present members of 
school boards or school committees, with space for 
applying the following tests to each: 

What educational or business equipment has he 
for his duties? 

How far has he familiarized himself with modern 
educational methods and requirements? 

How far has he compared our schools with the 
best models within reach? 

Is he able and willing to give as much time and 
effort to our schools as are needed to make them a 
success? 

Has his work thus far resulted in any positive 
benefit to our schools? 

How many of our board or committee have 
special educational fitness for their office? Special 
business fitness? How many have neither? 

What reasons, aside from fitness, are allowed to 
influence the choice for members of board or com- 
mittee? Party? Reward for political activity? 
Sectarianism? Personal likes and dislikes? 

Does the board of education or Town School 
committee give a clear and full report annually? 
Does the district committee, if any exists, so re- 
port? If not, how do the citizens determine 
whether their administration is satisfactory? 

Do the duties and powers of the school officials 
make their positions more attractive to the un- 
scrupulous, or to the public-spirited citizen? 


Teachers. 


_ What reasons, aside from fitness, are allowed to 
influence in the appointment of teachers? Na- 
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tionality? Religious belief? Place of residence? 
Relationship or friendship? Political ‘‘pull?’’ 

Are the salaries paid sufficient to secure and 
keep skilful, experienced teachers? 

In hiring new teachers, what margin of knowl- 
edge is required beyond the subjects to be taught 
in the common schools? What professional train- 
ing is required? What experience? 

Are qualifications determined by examinations, 
diplomas, recommendations, or by investigating the 
candidate’s actual work in school? 

If by examinations, who examines? What are 
his qualifications for that work? 

If state examinations are required, note the 
difference between the statutory certificate and 
the elementary. The former calls for no profess- 
ional training and not even a high school course. 
According to the latest state report, ‘This certifi- 
cate is not evidence that the holder can teach or 
manage, or has any professional skill.’’ It simply 
indicates that the candidate has passed examina- 
tion in the common school branches and has some 
knowledge of methods for teaching reading and 
writing. 

Supervisior. 

Are the schools visited and supervised by mem- 
bers of the board, or by a superintendent outside its 
membership? 

In either case, what amount of time does he give 
to supervision? 

How many years’ experience has he had in actual 
teaching? How recent has that experience been? 

What have been his educational advantages? 

What opportunity has he had for becoming 
familiar with the best type of modern school? 

What preparation has he had for making good 
teachers out of poor ones or out of inexperienced 
beginners? 

Do teachers, as a rule, improve noticeably under 
his supervision? 

How often does he hold teachers’ meetings? 

Does he secure any systematic study for self- 
improvement on the part of the teachers? 

Coming partly or wholly under the head of super- 
vision are the following important questions: 

How many years’ work does our course of study 
call for in the common schools? 

Is this work so arranged that each grade has its 
fair proportion of the whole? 

Does each teacher in town know exactly what 
work she is to cover each year? 

Is there any one who knows definitely whether 
or not the work assigned has been accomplished? 

Are the pupils in our smaller district schools 
having equal advantages with those in the average 
graded school? 

If not, in what respects do the district schools 
lack? Have they as good teachers? Are they as 
well furnished? Have they as good maps, black- 
boards, reference books, etc.? Have they proper 
material for primary work? Are they as carefully 
graded? If not graded, is the work definitely 
planned by any one, or is it hap-hazard? 

Could transportation of children to central 
schools, as practiced in some towns, be adopted 
with good results? If not, how can the better ad- 
vantages be carried to the rural schools? 

Buildings. 

How many are in a satisfactory state of repair? 

How many have provision for comfortable heat- 
ing? For scientific ventilation? 

Are windows so arranged as to avoid injurious 
cross-lights? 

Are all buildings cleaned regularly (aside from 
sweeping)? How often? Are they neatly kept 
thruout the term? : 

How many rooms contain one good picture? By 
whom supplied? 
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How many have modern maps? A good un- 
abridged dictionary? Other books for reference? 
Supplementary reading? Material for primary 
busy-work? 

Are all closets and out-buildings in good sanitary 
condition? Are there separate accommodations 
for boys and girls? 

(Some districts make one building answer for 
both, and one such is reported where the door was 
off its hinges thruout a term!) 

Are all out-buildings free from debasing marks 
or cuts? 

We urge it upon mothers asa sacred duty to 
know the facts in this matter by personal inspec- 
tion. It is possible to secure school boards who 
will put these places in proper condition, and 
teachers who can and will keep them so. Itisdone 
in some towns. 

PN 


Sex in Education 


Dr. Emil Reich recently delivered a series of 
lectures on Platonic philosophy in London in which 
he referred to education in America. A writer in 
The Hospital (London) reporting his remarks,’says: 


He advocated that the education of each sex should be 
in the hands of teachers of that sex as soon as the earliest 
period of childhood was past; and Dr. Reich critisized with 
considerable force the practical effects of the very different 
system pursued in the United States of America. There, as 
he told his audience, the education of both sexes, at least up 
to the age of sixteen or seventeen, is practically in the hands 
of women. The schoolmarm’ is an almost universal power 
in the land, and she teaches boys and young men, as well as 
girls and young women, and teaches them together. The 
result, according to the lecturer, is eminently unsatisfactory. 
The sort of romance or mystery which is the source of the 
most tender and the most abiding relations between the 
sexes never comes into existence; and the young men, while 
they learn to exercise the most exquisite politeness toward 
women, have little desire or relish for their society, and treat 
them with a sort of deference not unlike that which an un- 
titled gentleman of old family may often be seen to extend 
to a peer of recent wealth and of new creation, with whom 
he has no special desire to cultivate acquaintanceship. 

The effect on both sexesis suchas to leave a good deal to be 
desired, and it may perhaps serve to.explain many of those 
peculiarities of the ‘Amurrican’ girl which we, in England, 
think least worthy of imitation. In this country, however, 
according to the lecturer, we go somewhat into the opposite 
extreme; and he clearly would not approve of the unwritten 
law by which brothers and sisters, placed at different schools 
at Brighton or other health resorts, are prohibited from recog- 
nizing each other as they pass in the street. For the more 
wealthy classes the question is perhaps theoretical rather 
than practical; but it is one that may come into importance 
with the development of secondary education for the com- 
paratively poor under the auspices of county councils. The 
extent to which a teacher of either sex might be held to 
satisfy the needs of the more advanced pupils of both is an 
eminently controversial matter, and it is one very likely to 
be decided rather upon grounds of economy than upon 
grounds of principle. The principle to be borne in mind is 
clearly that the members of each sex should receive the best 
training for that fulfilment of their duties to the other which 
is also the fulfilment of their highest duties to the state; or, 
in other words, that young men and young women should re- 
tain the qualities which render them mutually complementary 
in mind and character, and fitted to be helpmates in thegreat 
work of training a future generation to be good mothers and 


good citizens.”’ 
CPO 


The Central Conference of American Rabbis, re- 
cently held at Cleveland, Ohio, incorporated the 


_ following resolution in their report: ‘‘ The place 


for the Bible is in the home, the church, and the 
church school. To force it into the public educa- 
tional institutions is not merely to suggest that 
these three agencies are powerless to effect the 
desired results, but likewise to interfere with the 
growth of a finer and larger human brotherhood. 
It has created ill-feeling between Catholic and 
gy 2g and has caused both to look down upon 
the Jew.”’ 


If you feel too tired for work or pleasure, take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—it cures that tired feeling. 





YiimM 
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Eye-strain and How It Can Be 
Relieved. 


In a recent number of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Dr. Lewis S. Dixon, of 
Boston, makes some interesting observations in re- 
gard to the above-named topic. He calls attention 
to the fact that the eye has always been studied 
simply as a part of the body, under physiology, 
and contends that it needed to be studied as an 
optical instrument, under optics, a branch of science 
in which our knowledge is mathematically accur- 
ate. The usual explanation that eyes are naturally 
weak and may be rested by an avoidance of work 
is declared to'be erroneous, and the conviction is 
expressed that no organ of the body should fail to 
perform its own particular function or show diffi- 
culty in its performance unless something is out of 
order. The proper thing to do, according to Dr. 
Dixon, is not to give up its use, butto find the 
trouble, to correct it if possible, and to restore the 
organ to usefulness. 

The writer informs us that the eye varies as 
much as everything else in the human body. ‘‘ Each 
person, he states, “‘is born with his own pair of 
eyes ; sometimes they are correct, oftener not so. 
Often they are not alike and cannot work together 
properly.’’ Vision is corrected by the ciliary 
muscles, which are made to work; but when they 
are overtaxed, they are liable to exhaustion and 
this, in turn, gives rise to serious consequences. 
It is found to be an actual fact that eye-strain is 
often the principle factor producing nervous de- 
bility, hysteria, melancholia, vertigo, nausea, in- 
somnia, nervous dyspepsia, ‘palpation of the heart, 
general nervousness, irritability, faintness, weari- 
ness, headaches, constipation, and dozens of other 
annoying conditions. 

Eye-strain, the author maintains, is a permanent 
waste of nervous energy in correcting the slight 
congenital and permanent errors in the shape of the 
eyes. This waste is not felt by a strong, healthy 
system, but is ready to become a decided tax when- 
ever the system gets below par, and its effects are 
intensified immensely by continued close work. 

When once the muscles have been taxed to the 
point of exhaustion, and nervous reflexes or dis- 
turbances set up elsewhere, then any effort to 
force the eyes to continue their work may cause 
actual physical damage requiring a long time to re- 
pair. It is like the breakdown that comes from 
overwork in any other way—repair is slow and 
sometimes never perfect. 

Now that the cause of eye-strain is known, we 
have the choice of two methods of relief—we may 
remove the conditions that make it a burden, or 
we may correct, but not remove, the cause. 

Theoretically, the doctor insists, glasses should 
be worn constantly since the errors are fixed, but 
if the eyes can once learn how to rest, they are 
usually able to bear their overwork a fairshare 
of the time without bad results; but they must 
have rest, and at frequent intervals. 

The dislike to wearing glasses is so great and 
universal, the reason for wearing them so little 
understood, and the temptation to the oculist to 
avoid forcing such an unpleasant remedy on his 
patients is so strong, that they have been worn 
generally for close work only, or for temporary 
relief, and as little as possible. But if glasses are 
needed at all they are really more beneficial when 
worn for resting or distant vision than for close 
work ; but that is exactly opposite, the author 
tells us, to what people wish to do or find agree- 
ble. Too many people decide to follow their own 
inclination, but are sure to find later that the cost 
of mo sete is much greater than they had ex- 
pected. 
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Glasses do not doa bit of the work the eyes 
ought to do; they simply correct imperfections. 
In conclusion Dr. Dixon states that, contrary to 
the general idea, sharp, clear sight, so highly 
prized and the boast of many, is not the proof or 
the test of a good eye, for many who have the 
keenest vision cannot use their eyes much or with 
any comfort. Easy vision, he maintains, visions 
that can be used and enjoyed freely, without 
thoeght or fatigue, is the proper test of a good 
eye. —Scientific American. 


63 


Physical Deterioration in School 
Children. 


In spite of the unjust cry of the press and public 
sentiment, there seems to be no effort on the part 
of those in authority to bring about legislation 
for the relief of underfed school children in 
England. 

One of the forces used to stir up public opinion 
regarding the need of relief was the medical inves- 
tigation made by,the Dundee Social Union. The 
report of this union has been reviewed by The 
Schoolmaster. 

In part the report says: ‘‘The state of things 
disclosed is sufficiently serious to awaken the at- 
tention of all -thoughtful citizens. Remedial 
measures, adequate to grapple with the dangers 
arising out of the present situation, will certainly 
follow, providing the attention of the public is 
sufficiently aroused to realize these dangers.”’ 

In preparing for the medical examinations it 
was decided that 1,000 children should be in- 
spected. The names were taken as they appeared 
on the register list, from a typical poor section of 
the city. 

Several medical authorities conducted the exami- 
nations, which consisted of investigations into the 
condition of the nose, throat, ears, and eyes. 
Heights, weights, and chest measurements were 
also taken by experts. Everything was done to 
eliminate sources of error as far as possible, and 
to make the selection as representative of the 
Dundee pupils as circumstances would permit. 

The results obtained by the various examiners 
prove quite clearly that the physical condition of 
the children is intimately related to, (1) the proper 
supply of food , (2) the social and housing condi- 
tions under which they live, (3) the employment 
of their mothers in mills and factories. 

In regard to underfeeding the physicians testi- 
fied, that the marked deviations from the averages 
shows that there must be a large number of chil- 
dren whose health is impaired and whose develop- 
ment is retarded by insufficient nourishment. In 
many cases it was shown that on account of the 
outside employment of mothers very little atten- 
tion was paid to meals at home. Insuch cases the 
staple meal is apt to consist of tea, bread, and mar- 
garin. This is not a dietary on which bone and 
muscle can be built up, to say nothing of nerve 
tissue. 

The woman physician who examined the girls 
reported as follows : 

“*In addition to these cases I observed, in the 

oorer schools especially, a large number of girls 
omens these ages whose hearts showed signs of 
weakness and flabbiness, probably the result of 
underfeeding and overexertion.’’ 

As an indication that the general nutritive forces 
have been insufficient to cope with the demands of 
the period of the greatest growth resulting in a 
marked retardation of the natural development, 
this lady gives the following instructive compari- 
son of the children in elementary and secondary 
schools:— 
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“On contesting the weight of the elementary 
school girls of 10 years with that of the Harris 
Academy girls, we find a noticeable difference, 
2.12 lbs., increasing rapidly :— 


At 11 years to 6.1 lbs. 
At 12 years to 9.5 lbs. 
At 13 years to 14.1 lbs.”’ 


Many cases are known of men who have risen 
to positions of fame and distinction without the 
assistance Of higher education. The percentage 
of such men is exceedingly small, yet one out of 
every 8,812 does succeed in this uphill fight. With 
a woman it is different, declares an educational 
publication. ‘‘ Education is practically her only 
door to distinction.’’ 

>) 


Professor James on Commercial 
Education. 


Prin. W. E. Stearns, of the Newark, N. J., high 
school, in his recent report to Superintendent 
Poland, advocated the establishment of a new high 
school in Newark that would combine instruction 
in commercial and manual training. 

In referring to the organization of a separate 
school, Mr. Stearns quotes the following from an 
article by Pres. Edmund J. James, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, who is, as is well known, a recog- 
nized authority in the matter of commercial edu- 
cation. He says: “‘ First ofall the course of study 
should be at least four years. Wecannot success- 
fully defend commercial instruction in the public 
high school unless the work is planned as broadly 
educative as any other of the secondary courses. 
Superintendent Pearse, of Omaha, struck the right 
note in an address before the Business Teachers’ 
Association, when he insisted that the student 
should get as much drill, as much discipline, as 
much education, out of a commercial course as he 
would get out of other high school courses. Sec- 
ondly, the course should be thoroly outlined as 
distinctly commercial. A mere substitution of a 
few business studies in the usual English course 
does not make for commercial training and such 
action is not only an inadequate provision for pres- 
ent needs, but it is destructive of future possibili- 
ties. Properly planned, a course of instruction 
may bear the stamp of its purpose in every part, 
and at the same time lose not a whit; but on the 
contrary, by unity and close connection gain de- 
cidedly in general educative value. This means 
necessarily in the larger cities at any rate, a sep- 
arate corps of teachers. A separate building is 
strongly desirable, not only on the ground of 
superior adaptability for the uses of a commercial 
school, but for the far mightier consideration of 
absolute independence in fact, and full differentia- 
tion in the public thought. 

““Secondary education of the manual training 
type is to-day years ahead of the development 
which would have been possible if the separate 
manual training high schools had not been estab- 
lished. Place the commercial course in the ordin- 
ary high school largely under the charge of the 
present teaching force and you rob the new move- 
ment of half its possibilities. The problem of 
working out good secondary business education 
needs all the freedom that is possible; it can be 
solved only by independent faculties, with every 
member intent on the questions of his own depart- 
ment, of course, but also grappling with the prob- 
lem of the entire scheme of studies. Under these 


conditions an esprit de corps will be aroused, 
greatly conducive to the final success of this 
feature in the system of publicinstruction. When 
a few such independent schools have wrestled with 
and solved the problem of commercial instruction, 
the ordinary schools will have a better basis for 
‘commercial courses,’ 


With these considerations 
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in view, we can readily say that between the two- 
year strictly commercial course of Washington, 
for example, and the four-year conrse slightly 
specialized, of some other cities, the choice should 
be made not on the basis of what is offered now, 
but of approximation to the real type, namely, a 
well-planned, fully-specialized scheme of commer- 
cial training covering at least four years of sec- 
ondary grade.’’ 
OLS 


Education in Spain. 


In contrasting educational work in Spain with 
that of England, a writer in the London Journal 
of Education gives some interesting data concern- 
ing the former country. 

To the stranger, he says, the most striking dis- 
similarity between the schools of the two countries 
is the way in which the hours of the time-table 
have been arranged in the district south of the 
peninsula. From six until 9 A. M. seems to be the 
favorite time for study. From njne on the work 
flags, because of the extreme heat. 

The next difference is the matter of teaching. 
Of 
communication from the mind of the teacher to 
that of the student there is little. The book is the 
sine qua non ; and almost the only method of using 
it is reading, and then learning by heart what has 
been read. In a class of boys from fifteen to 
eighteen years of age, the following method was 
employed for teaching a lesson in the geography of 
the United States: First, a rapid reading of the 
names of the different states and of their capitals; 
next, twenty-five to thirty minutes was given to 
learning by heart; lastly, a repetition from mem- 
ory: And no boy was allowed to go until he had 
repeated the whole ponderous list. The subject 
was then finished. No subsequent lesson was 
given to enlarge upon it. Of the internal regle- 
ment of the states, their relations to one another, 
their united relation to the world outside, of their 
commerce and their industries, no word was ut- 
tered. Precisely the same method was used in 
the teaching of history and modern language. 

The salary of a beginner in a secondary school 
is from $130 to $190, for the first year’s work. 
The salaries for primary school teachers are not 
given in the blue book. A writer in the June, 
1903, Contemporary Review, asserted that a good 
average for the primary school teacher would be 
from $50 to $100. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that the 
purchasing power of money in Spain is much 
greater than in England or the United States. But 
even when this is remembered, there remains the 
great paradox that in a country where a fair torero 
makes his $25,000 a year, and where a skilled 
matador will make from $50,000 to $75,000, a good 
teacher will have the greatest difficulty—nay, for 
hundreds it is an absolute impossibility—of making 
$200 a year. 

One reason is that the average Spaniard holds 
education in contempt. He sees no practical ad- 
vantages in possessing it. Of the 17,550,000 pop- 
ulation of Spain, $12,000,000 can neither read nor 
write. Inthirty-two years preceding 1889, the per- 
centage of illiterates, in spite of ‘‘ compulsory ”’ 
education, was reduced only from 80 to 68 per cent. 

Primary instruction in 1903-4, was given in 
40,000 public and private schools, which have on 
their books 1,700,000 pupils; secondary education 
in one thousand private colleges and sixty-one 
technical and general institutes, with 60,000 pupils. 
Higher education, for which no figures are given, 
includes the high schools of commerce, schools 
of engineering and painting, military schools, and 
the nine universities. In the universities there is 
a total of from 20,000 to 25,000 students. 
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Digest of State School Laws. 


Continued from p2ge 183. 


The Kentucky county certificates are divided 
into three classes. The first is good for four years 
if the applicant secures an average of 85 per cent. 
in her examination and not lower than 65 in any 
one study. The second is good for two years, with 
an average of 75 and no mark less than 55. The 

third is good for one year if the average is 65 and 

no mark falls below 50. A certificate of the third 
class does not entitle the holder to teach in a dis- 
trict having 55 or more children. 

The second class is good in districts reporting 75 
or more pupils. Any teacher holding her position for 
eight consecutive years in the same county, under 
a first-class certificate, may have the certificate 
renewed annually for four years. 

In Louisiana the state superintendent is elected 
by popular vote for a term of four years, the salary 
being $2,000. The state is divided into what is 
known as parishes, similar to the townships of the 
north. Each parish has its superintendent. The 
city of New Orleans is a separate parish, and its 
public schools are under the direction and control 
of a board of directors consisting of twenty mem- 
bers. This board fixes the salaries of the teachers 
and appoints the superintendent of the parish, 
who receives $500 more per year than the state 
superintendent. He holds his office for four years. 
Three grades of certificates are issued to the teach- 
ers, the first being good for five years, the second 
for three years, and the third for one year. 

Maryland leaves the selection of her state super- 
intendent to the governor, who appoints fora term 
of four years. The salary must not exceed $3,000, 
and the superintendent is allowed $500 for travel- 
ing expenses. The certificates granted to teachers 
are called first, second, and probationary. The pro- 
bationary certificate is issued for six months, but 
should the examiner feel satisfied that a teacher 
has ability and fitness to govern a school, he may 
issue a certificate which shall continue in force five 
years. Any person who has taught for seven 
years, five in Maryland, and holds a first grade cer- 
tificate or diploma from a respectable college or 
state normal school, is entitled to apply for a life 
certificate. 

In Maryland pensions are granted teachers who 
have reached the age of sixty years. The amount 
is $200 per year. To meet this there is a standing 
appropriation of $10,000. 

The people of Mississippi elect their state super- 
intendent every four years. The certificates for 
teachers are divided into three grades, and are is- 
sued when the applicants make a general average 
of 75 per cent. with not less than 50 on any sub- 
ject. Inthe case of a third grade license, the 
average may be not less than 60 per cent. on sec- 
ond grade subjects, with not less than 40 on any 
subject. The second and third grade licenses are 
valid for one year. Should a candidate for the first 
grade license receive a general average of 90 per 
cent. her license is good for three years. The sec- 
ond grade is subject to the same conditions, and is 
renewable in the county where issued so long as 
as the holder desires to teach. Ifa teacher under 
a first grade license continues for five consecutive 
years, she is exempt from further examinations. 

The state superintendent of Missouri is elected 
by the people every four years. There are three 
grades of certificates for teachers. The first is valid 
for three years, and 90 is the general average re- 
‘quired. The second i is good for two years, aver- 
age 85. The third is for one year, average 80. 
No certificate is issued in Missouri if the applicant 
fails to make 60 in any branch. The third grade 
may be renewed once, the second twice, and the 
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first an indefinite number of times without exam- 
ination, the only condition to this concession being 
that the holder must have taught the previous 
year, and can show that she is a regular attendant 
at the county teachers’ association. 

The state superintendent of North Carolina has 
several duties in addition to those prescribed in 
most of thestates. He is elected by the people every 
four years. All the school-houses must be erected 
according to plans approved by him. He appoints 
institute conductors, and all the school officers are 
to obey his instructions and accept his construc- 
tion of the school law. 

The salaries of teachers holding first grade cer- 
tificates in North Carolina are such as shall be 
agreed upon, provided the amount does not exceed 
the maximum salary allowed by the county board. 
Second grade teachers receive not more than $25 
per month, and third grade not more than $20. 
The holder of a third grade certificate is known as 
an assistant teacher, and is employed as such. 

The general average required for a first grade is 

90 per cent. or over. This license is valid for two 
years. The second grade average is 80 per cent. 
or more, and is good forone year. The third grade 
required average is 70 per cent. 
’ The governor appoints the state superintendent 
in Tennessee. His term of office is two years with 
a salary of $2,000. Diplomas for teaching are 
granted those who complete the course of study in 
the state normal school. These diplomas are is- 
sued under the authority of the state board of edu- 
cation, and entitle the holders to teach in any pub- 
lic school in the state. 

In Texas the people elect their state superinten- 
dent. His salary is $2,500 with clerical assistance, 
and he holds office two years. The teachers’ certif- 
icates are of three kinds, namely, city certificate, 
good in the city; the state certificate, valid any- 
where in the state; the county, divided into four 
classes, first, second, and third grades, and per- 
manent. The applicant for second grade certificate 
must receive an average mark of 750n all subjects, 
and not less than 50 on any one subject. If, how- 
ever, he makes 85 instead of 75, the certificate is 
good for five years. The first grade is given under 
the same conditions as those imposed for the second, 
and is valid for four or six years. In order to ob- 
tain a third grade certificate the student must 
make an average of not less than 70 nor less than 
50 per cent. in any subject. The general average 
reguired for a permanent license is 85 per cent. 
and not less than 50 in any subject. 

In Virginia the state superintendent is elected by 
popular vote every four years. Two grades of state 
certificates are issued. The professional is valid 
for seven years. The other is alife diploma. A 
certificate is also issued to graduates of the state 
normal schools as well as to graduates of colleges 
and universities who have taught in the state of 
Virginia for three years on a first grade certificate. 
A first grade license entitles the holder to teach 
for three years, at the end of this time it may be 
renewed for two years more. The second grade 
is good for two years, third gradeone. Those who 
have been teaching under a first grade certificate 
may, by taking the prescribed examination, re- 
ceive from the county superintendent a professional 
license good for seven years. 

As in hersister state, West Virginia elects her 
state superintendent, and gives him a salary of 
$3,000 with $500 for expenses. A college diploma 
or a certificate or recommendation prevents the 
necessity of an examination in this state. The first 
grade certificate is issued for five years to all who 
obtain an average of 90 per cent., with not less 
than 75 in any subject. Thesecond grade averag 
s 80, with not lower than 70 in any study. It 
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good for three years. The third grade average is 
70,.and not lower than 60, good for one year. If 
any teacher fails to attend a county institute with- 
out sufficient excuse, she is disqualified for teach- 
ing during that year. 

In addition to the above grade certificates, the 
state board of examiners in this state is authorized 
to issue two other grades of certificates. Those of 
the first class are valid for twelve years, those of 
the second class for six years. The second class 
certificates are granted to graduates of the state 
normal school, state university, and the Peabody 
normal college of Tennessee, and other schools in 
the state approved by the board. This is on condi- 
tion that the applicants have successfully taught 
three years in the state under a No. 1 county li- 
cense. Once thissecond-class certificate is secured, 
and the holder has taught foury ears under it, he is 
then entitled to a first-class certificate. 

Of the state superintendents in the fourteen 
southern states enumerated above, two are ap- 
pointed by the governors, and eleven are elected by 
the people. One state does not have a superin- 
tendent, the schools being supervised altogether 
by a board of education. One state out of the 
fourteen mentions a provision for teachers pensions. 

ES 


Canada’s School Question Settled. 


For the past ten years Canada has been dealing 
with the question of religious instruction in the 
schools. Since the admission of Manitoba the 
trouble has increased until recently, when a com- 
promise was effected. 

In reviewing the controversy which led up to the 
present compromise, the Toronto Globe says : 

‘With strong convictions, political, religious, 
racial, on either side, settlement could not have 
been secured on any other basis.” The extremists 
of one side stood for schools in which religious in- 
struction, as such, should have no place. . The ex- 
tremists of the other side stood for separate and 
distinct sectarian schools in which religious doc- 
trine should be taught and religious duties ob- 
served. Scotchand English Protestantism was ar- 
rayed against French-Canadian Roman Catholicism. 
Another faction stood midway and declared for 
full provincial autonomy in the matter. Ambigu- 
ities in the British North America act and in the 
Northwest Territories act made it possible for 
each to stand immovably upon an interpretation 
of Canada’s equivalent for a constitution. 

“* Asthe matter is decided for the new provinces, 
there will be in all schools a uniform curriculum, 
uniform text-books, uniform teachers’ certificates, 
and uniform inspection. In no way whatever is 
there to be ecclestiastical control, Protestant or 
Catholic, nor can there be any endowment of sec- 
tarian schools out of the public funds. School 
trustees, corresponding to the school boards and 
school committees of the United States, elected by 
. the rate payers under the operation of the electoral 
laws of the provinces, will control the schools 
under ordinances provided by the provincial legis- 
latures. In all schools maintained from the public 
fund, instruction will be secular excepting that 
of the last half hour of each school day. That 
time will be devoted to religious instruction, the 
nature of which, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
will be determined for each school by the trustees, 
in accordance with the views of the majority of 
parents whose children are in attendance. We 
infer from the matter at hand that attendance 
durij ng this half hour is not made compulsory if 
the nature of the instruction is contrary to the 
vie ws of the parents; that is, a Protestant child 
wil! not be compelled to receive Catholic instruction, 
and vice versa, 
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‘Commenting on this matter early in March, we 
called attention to the desirability of full and un- 
restricted provincial autonomy by which Quebec, 
with its overwhelming Roman Catholic population, 
might establish a school system in accordance with 
the desire of its people, and by which the new 
provinces, heavily Protestant, would be equally 
free to adopt such a system as ‘would be acceptable 
to their people. Just as neither Massachusetts nor 
New Jersey has any voice in the school systems of 
Illinois or Nebraska, so it seems better that Alberta 
and Saskatchewan should be free from any control 
or influence from Quebec or Ontario provinces. 
This course has proved impossible, and Canada has 
undoubtedly worked out the best possible of com- 
promises, and has reached a decision on a matter 
of extreme delicacy with the minimum of bitter- 
ness.’ 

The point of greatest importance perhaps is 
the fact that our neighbor stands well up in the 
matter of education. She has 21,000 public schools, 
and 31,000 teachers. Her annual expenditure for 
public instruction exceeds $12,000,000. She has 
seventeen universities and fifty-three colleges, and 
70 per cent. of all her people are able to read. 
The compromise effected for the new provinces 
will amply safeguard a region which will soon be 
to Canada what our own West has been to the 
United States. 

a=] 


What the Japanese Read. 


The librarian of the Imperial Library at Tokio 
gives us an idea of the literary tastes of the Jap- 
anese in a report recently published and reviewed 
by The World: 

““While 12, 486 works relating to theology and 
religion, or only 1.6 per cent. of the total number 
of books in the library, were asked for, according 
to the records of the past year, there were de- 
manded by readers 166,677 volumes, or 21.6 per 
cent. classified under the head of mathematics, 
science, and medicine. Works on literature and 
language, to the number of 152,711—that is, 20 per 
cent—were asked for, while 18 per cent. of the 
applications were for books on history and geogra- 
phy. Works of art, industries, engineering, mili- 
tary and naval science figure prominently on the 
list of additions made in recent years to the shelves 
of the Imperial library.’ 





Baby’s Instinct. 
SHOWS HE KNEW WHAT FOOD TO STICK TO. 


Forwarding a photo of a splendidly handsome 
and healthy young boy, a happy mother writes 
from an O!iio town: 

“The enclosed picture shows my 4 year old 
Grape-Nuts boy. 

““Since he was 2 years old he has eaten nothing 
but Grape-Nuts. He demands and gets this food 
three times a day. This may seem rather unusual, 
but he does not care for anything else after he 
has eaten his Grape-Nuts, which he uses with 
milk or cream, and then he is through with his 
meal. Even on Thanksgiving Day he refused tur- 
key and all the good things that make up that 
great dinner, and ate his dish of Grape-Nuts and 
cream with the best results and none of the evils 
that the other foolish members of the family ex- 
perienced. 

“He is never sick, has a beautiful complexion, 
and is considered a very handsome boy. May the 
Postum Company prosper and long continue to 
furnish their wholesome food !’’ Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, ‘‘ The 
Road to Wellville,’’ in every pkg. 





YiimM 
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The Educational Outlook 


requisite to tiie privilege of obtaining a 
free education in the public schools ; 
therefore 

Resolved, That the Empire State As- 
sociation, in convention assembled, de- 
nounces as unconstitutional, unstatutory 
and un-American, the spirit and effort 
which seeks, by inuendo, to pauperize 
the deaf by requiring a declaration of 
indigency as the price of obtaining the 
nestimable boon of a free education. 
And further 

Resolved, That a transcript of the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be sent to 

ames H. Tully, commissioner of chari- 
tes in New York city, and also to cor- 
poration counsel Delany. 


The study of English is compulsory in 
the Japanese schools. Four years are 
devoted to its study and every common 
school graduate can read English and 
speak it to some extent. 


Hutchinson, Kan., has increased the 
salaries of her teachers about 10 per 
cent. New teachers get $40; experienced 
teachers $47.50, and $2.50 is added each 
year to those re-employed until $52.50 is 
reached. The high school teachers re- 
ceive from $60 to $100 per month. 


Nebraska is to have several new 
schools the coming year. Besides several 
rural schools, the following cities will 
have new buildings: Edgar, Fairfield, 
Spencer, St. Edward, Havelock, Emer- 
son, Ashland, Greenwood, Brock, Hol- 
dridge, and Bancroft. 


The educational campaign will continue 
in West Virginia during September and 
October. State Superintendent Miller has 
succeeded in securing Mr. C. E. Miller, 
county superintendent of Sigourney 
county, lowa, Sept. 3-16, and O. J. 
Kern, county superintendent of Winne- 
bago county, IIl., Oct. 1-15. The work 
will be conducted in the rural districts. 


In France a few educators are urging 
the use of the phonograph as an auxiliary 
to instruction in the schools, especially 
in the teaching of modern languages. 

The school officials of Germany have a 
unique and effective system of stimulat- 
ing the boys in schools to maintain a cer- 
tain standard in their classes. If a boy 
does not secure the required certificate, 
he is compelled to serve two years in 
military service instead of one. 


Marietta, (Ohio), college has secured 
a gift from Mr. Carnegie amounting to 
$40,000. The usual provision that the 
college raise a similar sum goes with the 
gift. The money will be used for a new 
library building, a dormitory, and other 
improvements, 

For the third time since Superinten- 
dent Rayman took charge of the schools 
of East Liverpool, O., the salaries of the 
teachers have been increased. The maxi- 
mum is now $60, and high school teach- 
ers receive $90. 

The Lincoln Memorial university, sit- 
uated at Cumberland Gap, Tenn., is to 
be merged with the Tennessee medical 
college of Knoxville. 

Mayor-General O. O. Howard, presi- 
dent of the board of directors, presided 
at the meeting recently held in New York 
city, when the above action was taken. 

Ever since its foundation in 1897, Lin- 
coln Memorial university has been doing 
excellent work for the poor and unedu- 
cated young men and women of the Ten- 
nessee mountains. There are now 425 
students enrolled. A small tuition fee is 
charged. 


Deaf Mutes Seek Schools For All. 


At the recent annual convention of the 
New York State Deaf Mutes’ Associa- 
tion, held in Elmira, the delegates adopt- 
ed the following resolutions : 

Whereas, It is the inalienable right of 
every child in New York state to be ed- 
ucated at the public expense, and 

Whereas, In the case of hearing chil- 
dren no discrimination is made, and no 
degrading admission is exacted as a pre- 


New President of Texas 
University. 


GALVESTON, Texas.—Professor David 
Franklin Houston, for the past three 
sc president of the Agricultural and 

echanical college of Texas, was on 
August 15, elected president of the 
Texas state university, succeeding Wm. 
L. Prather, who died suddenly on July 


President Houston is a native of North 
Carolina, and is 39 years of age. He 
was graduated from South Carolina col- 
lege in 1887. In 1888 he was superin- 
tendent of the schools at Spartenburg, 
S.C. The three following years he spent 
in Harvard doing graduate work in polit- 
ical science and government. In 1892 
he received the degree of Master of Arts 
from Harvard. In 1894 he was appointed 
adjunct professor of political science in 
the University of Texas, was promoted 
to an associate professorship in 1897, and 
in 1899 became full professor and was 
made dean of the main department of 
the university. 

He has made a number of contribu- 
tions to the leading magazines on subjects 
having to deal with his specialty. Hehas 
also published in book form ‘‘A Critical 
Study of Nullification in South Carolina,”’ 
and edited the ‘‘Secession Papers’’ for 
the Old South Leaflets. He has a clear 
vigorous style as a writer. He is a man 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
has established a new chair of instruc- 
tion in its engineering department, under 
the head of electric railroad engineering. 
This information was given out in con- 
nection with the appointment of Albert 
Sutton Richey of Yalasepdie, Ind., as 
assistant ew of railroad engineer- 
ing. Prof. H. B. Smith is at the head 
of the department. 


Maine Improvement League 


The report of the state superintendent, 
W. Stetson, Maine, for 1904, con- 
tains an interesting chapter on the work 
being accomplished by the School Im- 
provement League of that state. Pre- 
vious reports of its work have brought 
to light the fact that active leagues are 
in operation in more than ninety per 
cent. of the towns and cities; that more 
than one thousand teachers are actively 
engaged in promoting the objects of the 
League, and that some fifty thousand 
school children are now enlisted to serve 
in itscause. Nearly a hundred thousand 
volumes of good books have been added 
to school libraries, five thousand trees 
planted, five hundred casts purchased, 
and about seven thousand pictures placed 
on the walls of school-rooms. 

During the i= 1904 the League 
rapidly extended its work. In order to 
show the scope of its efforts a few typi- 
cal cases are given here. 

The conditions in acertain rural school, 
before the organization of the League, 


There are many important uses for 
antikamnia tablets. Everybody who is 
out in the sun should take antikamnia 
tablet at breakfast and avoid entirely 
that demoralizing headache which fre- 
quently mars the pleasure of an outing. 
This applies ppely to women on shop- 
ping tours and especially to those who 
Invariably come home cross and out of 
sorts, with a wretched ‘‘ sightseers’ 


headache.’’— The Chaperone. 





of fine physique and a great admirer of 
all outdoor athletic sports, ee 


School Improvements by Law. 

The following bill recently passed by 
the South Dakota legislature has been 
signed by Governor Elrod and is now a 
law: : 

Section 1. It is hereby made the duty 
of the officers of every school district in 
the state of South Dakota to plant trees 
and shrubs upon the grounds of each 
school-house in their district and to en- 
courage the school children to plant such 
trees and shrubs and to cultivate and 
protect the same. 

Section 2. Where stock is permitted 
to run at large, it is hereby made the 
duty of the school officers in every dis- 
trict in South Dakota to cause to be 
erected about the grounds of every school 
house in each district a substantial fence 
sufficient to protect the trees upon the 
school-house grounds from destruction 
by live stock, and such fence shall be 
provided with convenient gates or stiles. 


The Stage Coach Tips Over. 


There have been several changes made 
among the Nebraska superintendents 
during thesummer. The Nebraska Teach- 
er gives them as follows: 

Supt: E. B. Sherman goes to Colum- 
bus, a school employing 22 teachers. 
Supt. R. H. Graham is promoted from 
West Point to Wymore. Supt. C. M. 
Barr goes to Wahoo to succeed Prof. 
J. W. Searson. Supt. R. M. Campbell 
is advanced to West Point, and W. C. 
Green succeeds him at Humphrey. C. C. 
Danforth returns to Tecumseh as super- 
intendent, and is succeeded at Sidney by 
W. R. Pate of Grafton. L. P. Sornson 
goes to Neligh, and M. S. Pate to 
Grafton. J. C. Orr of North Platte 
takes Mr. Sherman’s place at Schuyler. 
E. C. Abbott from Kansas goes to Long 
Pine, H. R. H. Williams to Bradshaw, 
C. L. Cone to Liberty, F. L. McNoun to 
Rushville, and A. Crago to Tobias. L. 
F. Grandy goes from Belgrade to Hamp- 
ton. 


Educational New England. 


were as follows: The school-house was 
of the poorer type of rural schools, built 
probably fifty or more years ago. It 
occupied a position near the road, but 
had a good sized lot, the value of which 
was decreased by the fact that the greater 
part of its areawas a swamp. As forthe 
school-room itself, it had a sloping floor, 
home-made desks, and benches, little 
windows near the ceiling. It was equipped 
materially in proportion to its condi- 
tion. The senthed s desk was a rickety 
table, and there wus no tools with which 
to work except the text-books furnished 
by the town, a small blackboard, and a 
reading chart. 

A visit to the same school four years 
later showed a flag crowned school-house 


Catarrh 


Whether it isof the nose, throat, stomach, 
bowels, or more delicate organs, catarrh is 
always debilitating and should never fail of 
attention. 

It isa discharge from the mucous membrane 
when kept in a state of inflammation by an 
impure, commonly scrofulous, condition of 
the blood. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Cures all forms of catarrh, radically and per 
manently —it removes the cause and over 
comes all the effects. Get Hood’s 
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resplendent in a new coat of paint. A 
bank wall had been built and the space 
intervening between it and the school- 
house had been filled in, at once abolish- 
ing the swamp and furnishing a play- 
ground. The school-room had been re- 
plastered and tinted and suitable pro- 
vision for blackboards had been made. 
Modern desks occupied the places of the 
old ones. Several framed pictures hung 
on the walls. In one corner some book- 
shelves had been built and these held one 
of the state traveling libraries, together 
with a few standard books furnished by 
the League. An organ occupied another 
corner of the room. The teacher had a 
new desk, and several maps and a globe 
indicated increased possibilities of teach- 
ing. One is not surprised to know that 
this League has forty adult members be- 
sides its twelve pupil members and that 
it holds meetings every two weeks 
thruout the year. Of the improve- 
ments noted, the new desks and im- 
portant repairs on the building had been 
provided by the town, as a result of the 
efforts made by the League. The other 
improvements were the direct work of 
the League. 

It is not necessary to give in full the 
other cases cited in the report. They 
cover all manner of school improvement 
work in small country high schools, in 
ungraded schools, in schools located in 
the larger villages and towns; in its 
efforts to establish literary centers, and 
to improve the general tone of culture 
and zeal for education in all parts of the 
state. 

The report closes with the following 
declaration: ‘‘To the promotion of a more 
beautiful school-house, a better equipped 
and a more useful school-house and to 
the fostering of a closer harmony be- 
tween the school and the home the 
School Improvement League of Maine 
stands committed.’’ 


Religious Training in Public 
School. 


The Diocesan Convention of Massachu- 
setts metin Boston on May 24 last. Dur- 
ing the business meeting, after hearing 
the report of the Commission on Religi- 
ous Education in the Public Schools, it 
was resolved that a commission on re- 
ligious and moral training in the public 
schools be appointed by the president of 
the convention, which should confer with 
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representatives of other religious bodies 
to consider the wisdom and possibility of 
preparing a graded series on Bible read- 
ings, for use in schools, or to make such 


Recent 


Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, author of 
many children’s stories, and editor of St. 
Nicholas Magazine since its foundation, 
died in her summer cottage at Onteora 
Park, N. Y., Aug. 21. Mrs. Dodge was 
born in 1881. She was the daughter of 
Prof. James J. Mapes, and her life was 
spent in a literary atmosphere. She was 
married early in life to William Dodge, 
whose sudden death left her with two 
sons to bring up. 

‘‘Hans Brinker; or the Silver Skates ’’ 
is perhaps her most popular book. I 
has been translated into several Euro- 
pean languages, the French version being 
awarded a prize by the French academy. 
‘*Donald and Dorothy ’’ is almost equally 
popular in this country. It ranks next 
to ‘‘Little Women”’ in the hearts of 
generation after generation of growing 
girls, andit shares with ‘‘ Hans Brinker ’’ 
the honor of requiring a new edition 
every year or so. 


The Rev. Dr. George Edward Day, 
professor emeritus of Hebrew at Yale 
Divinity School, died at his home in New 
Haven, July 2. Dr. Day was born at 
Pittsfield, Mass., March 19, 1815, and 
was the second oldest graduate of Yale. 
His ripe scholarship attracted wide at- 
tention and he was selected as one of 
the committee of theologians who re- 
vised the Old and New Testaments. He 
was also a contributor to Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary and other religious works. 
During the last years of his life he kept 
in close touch with the Divinity school, 
and his advice and counsel were eagerly 
sought after by the students. 


Prof. Marcius Willson, author of a 
number of school books, died at Vine- 
land N. J., July 2, at the age of ninety- 
two vears. Professor Willson was born 
at West Stockbridge, Mass., and was 
graduated from Union college in 1836. 
After teaching school for a few years 
he studied law, being admitted to the 
bar in 1841. From 1849 to 1853 he was 


president of the Canandaigua academy. 
In 1861 he was offered the presidency 
of Vassar college, but he declined, to 


Spalding’s Principles of Rheloric 
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other plans as in their judgment would 
tend to improvement in the religious 
and moral training of our children in our 
public schools. 


Deaths 


continue his literary work. This work 
consisted chiefly of the writing of text- 
books on drawing, political economy and 
history. A series of readings of which 
he was the author were in use for forty 
years. 


William Lambdin Prather, president of 
the University of Texas, died suddenly 
at his home in Austin, on July 23. 

Dr. Prather was fifty-seven years of 
age, anda native of Tennessee. When 


t six years of age his parents moved to 


Texas, where he received his education, 
being graduated from Washington and 
Lee University while Robert E. Lee was 
its president. He was one of two 
students selected to act as pallbearers at 
Lee’s funeral. 

After graduation Dr. Prather entered 
upon the study of law, and soon became 
known asa brilliant lawyer and powerful 
orator. In 1900 he received the degree 
of LL. D. from Washington and Lee 
university, and in 1901 was honored ina 
similar manner by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1887 he became identified with the 
University of Texas as regent. He held 
this office until 1899, when he was made 
chairman of the board of regents, and 
president of the university. During the 
year —* he was vice-president of the 
N. E. A. 


Captain Lyman Hall, president of the 
Georgia School of Technology, at Atlanta, 
died August 17, at Danville, N. Y. His 
death was the result of nervous prostra- 
tion, brought on by overwork. Presi- 
dent Hall was graduated from West 
Point academy in 1881, coming to the 
School of Technology seven years later. 
He was forty-five years of age. 


Bishop R. K. Hargrove, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, died at his 
home in Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 3. He 
was born in Alabama, Sept. 17, 1829, and 
was a graduate of the University of Ala- 
bama. In 1889 Dr. Hargrove was elected 
president of Vanderbilt university. and 
served in that capacity until last spring. 
















written and spoken. 


work.” 





The Keynote of this new Rhetoric is common sense a 


Franklin W Hooper, Brooklyn Inst. of Arts and Sctences, Brook- C 
lyn, N. Y.; “* [have examined the book and read portions of it 
carefully. My judgment of it is that it is a very excellent and 

practical text-book by a very excellent and practical teacher.” 


Cloth. 283 pages. 90 cents 


Dr. Charles H. Levermore, President of Adelphi College: ‘Much George E. Dawson, Professor of History of Naucation, Mt. Holyoke 
material is condensed into the book, and it is practical. The 
enthusiasm of its author shines into and through the printed 


skill of selection I 


) pplied to secure the facile and masterly use of English 
I It is characterized by a definiteness in method of treatment which is refreshing, and which 
will make clear to the pupil what he is to do and how he is to do it—a long step toward satisfactory results. The 
book is a direct aid in preparation for college by utilizing the college requirements among its exercises. While 
clear and concise, this Rhetoric has sufficient breadth and flexibility for all secondary school courses. It is eminently 
teachable and is complete in itself without manual, key, or aid of any sort. 


College: “Mrs. Spalding’s Principles of Rhetoric reveals the 
art of good hag g apy those who have written well with a 
ave observed in no other book.”’ 


L. G. Scales, Head of 2 of English, State Normal ana Tratn- 
ing School, Oswego, N. Y.: 

The book seems to me to be not only original itself, but ro sug- 
gestive as to be sure to develop in the pupils who use it thet 
same originality at least in some degree.” 









“I have received Spalding’s Rhetoric. 
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In and Around New York City. 


It is estimated that the budget of the 
board of education for the next year will 
reach $25,000,000. This is an increase o 
$3,000,000 over the sum available for 
1905. 


The work of the vacation schools this 
year has been a decided improvement 
over former efforts. The number of ap- 
plicants outnumbered the accommoda- 


‘tions, nearly 50 per cent. of the pupils 


being placed on part time. 


For some time the committee on studies 
and text-books has been considering the 
advisability of recommending that the de- 
partmental system of teaching be made 
obligatory in all the schools of the city. 
The system has been given a trial in 
many of the schools, and its advocates 
declare that it is a decided improvement 
over the one-teacher method. 


The comptroller of New York city has 
ordered an investigation of the work of 
the board of education. His purpose is 
to secure such information as will enable 
the board of estimates to determine how 
large they shall make the appropriation 
for the school year of 1906. Sne an in- 
vestigation last year resulted in severe 
criticism against the board of education 
from the finance department of the city. 


For the first time the board of educa- 
tion will issue certificates of award to 
upils in the vacation schools, for regu- 
ar attendance. Pupils who have not 
been absent more than five days during 
the school term will be entitled to the 
certificates, signed by the principals. 


The little Italian boys and girls living 
in the neighborhoods of King and Mott 
streets have been diligent pupils in the 
summer vacation schools. The boys go 
in for carpentry, woodworking, basketry, 
or chair caning. The girls naturally 
amgoe) millinery, dressmaking, and the 

ousehold arts. 


The superintendents recently recom- 
mended the erection of a new building 
for its New York training school for 
teachers. After careful consideration the 
building committee has decided to refuse 
this request, on the ground that the high 
schools have already been provided for 
with more liberality than the elementary 
schools. Hereafter the latter schools will 
be given the preference. 


The board of education will, as usual, 
be hampered this year by lack of funds. 


f The charter provides that the board shall 


receive three mills on every dollar of 
assessed valuation, for the general school 
fund. According to the figures of the 
tax commissioners for 1905 there will be 
but a slight increase over last year’s ap- 
propriation, which was insufficient for 
the needs of the board. 

The board of estimate might come to 
the rescue of the board of education if it 
so desired, but it does not seem to be in- 
clined to do so. , 

This predicament was foreseen last 
year, and an attempt was made to induce 
the board of education to seek an amend- 
ment to the charter which would base 
the minimum appropriation upon the 
school attendance and not upon property 
valuation. The board did not do this and 
hence present conditions. 


Superintendent of Buildings Snyder is 
demanding fast work on the part of con- 
tractors =pae in the construction of 
the new school buildings. When a con- 
tractor is not making the necessary 
progress he is brought before the com- 
mittee and must give satisfactory reasons 
for the delay. If such reasons are not 
forthcoming, the contracts are immedi- 
ately re-let. 

The board of education made a ten- 
strike with the mothers and babies of 
the crowded east side when it opened 
playgrounds for their use in connection 
Pith thesummer schools. There are five 
of these in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
Every afternoon hundreds of little tots 
play at will, while hot and weary moth- 
ers watch over them as they talk or sew 
in the cool school-rooms. 

The summer school of New York uni- 
versity closed Aug. 17, after a session of 
six weeks. Students were enrolled from 
twenty-five states and territories, a .arge 
number coming from the South. The 
number of pupils this year was 50 per 
cent. larger than any previous summer, 
being 290 in all. 

It costs more to send a girl to one of 
the exclusive private schools in New 
York city than it takes to support an 
average New York family during the 
same period of time. The Posey hae 
and tuition is from $1,000 to $1,500 a 
year. In addition, such expenses as 











piano hire, opera and theater tickets’ 
carriage rides, shopping chaperons, gym™ 
nasium instruction, etc., must be met. 


The National Academy of Design, 
situated at Amsterdam avenue and One 
Hundred and Ninth street, will conduct 
examinations for admission during the 
week of Sept. 25 and Jan. 29. 

Every applicant will be required to 
make a drawing from the antique. Any 
who for sufficient reasons are unable to 
take the examination at the stated time 
may do so during the term upon applica- 
cation to the instructors. 


Examination Averages. 

The graduates of the Albany state 
normal school, who took the recent ex- 
aminations for license No. 1, to teach in 
the New York elementary schools, re- 
ceived a higher average than any other 
institution represented. This is the first 
time in many years that the graduates of 
an outside institution have been so suc- 
cessful. The average rating was 78,26 
per cent. 

Among the local graduates, those of 
the Brooklyn training school obtained 
the next highest average, 77.20 per cent. 


The New York training school came , 


third, with 76.68. The normal college 
was fourth, the average being 75.37 per 
cent. 


The Teaching Voice. 


A prominent public school inspecto 
says that he has observed one almost in- 
fallible sign pointing to the excellent 
teacher. This is the quality and quantity 
of tone used in addressing pupils. So 
sure a test is this that, he says, the right 
sort of voice means certain promotion. 
Reasons for this are evident. An even, 
well-controlled voice of pleasing quality 
shows that the user of the voice has 
acquired self-control; and the self-con- 
trolled person is the one who can easily 
control .others. Here, then, is a hint 
worth many dollars to hundreds of teach- 
ers: Cultivate your speaking voice, and 
try to have it indicate a corresponding 
control of your entire physical, mental, 
and spiritual organism. The effect of 
the cultivated voice is not merely to 
soothe, but also to charm ; and no small 
part of its influence lies in the imitation 
which, unconsciously, it inspires. — Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 


Before deciding on reading and music books for the fall term 
write to the publishers about the following popular series 





WarD’s RATIONAL METHOD IN 


A series of primer, five readers, 


phonetic cards, combining the sentence and 
phonetic methods, and leading rapidly to intelli- 
gent reading, precise spelling, correct pronunci- 


ation and large vocabulary. 


READING 


manual and 


LITERATURE 


ARNOLD AND GILBERT’s STEPPING STONES TO || 


A unique series of eight school readers, artistical- 
ly illustrated with reproductions of some of the 
world’s masterpieces and original drawings. For 
interest and technique, in stimulating thought 
and cultivating judgment, they are pre-eminent. | 





POWERS AND BALLIET’s THE MORSE READERS 


A five book series containing all 


features characteristic of the best modern 
Simple, pro- 


methods of teaching reading : 


gressive vocabulary ; diacritcal marks ; artistic 


illustrations ; the best literature. 


the strong A course for 


. 





SmitH’s THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


the child’s singing and study, with thorough 
and definite arrangement for drill. 


all grades, which lays a solid 


foundation for musical development by tsing 
nothing but the best song material as a basis for 


SILVER, BURDETT @ COMPANY | 





NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 








¢ 





|| 
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With the Magazines. 


No one who looks over the pages of 
Harper’s Magazine for August can 
doubt for an instant that this periodical 
occupies a place in the very front rank 
of literary magazines. The names of 
the contributors of fiction and verse 
would confirm that opinion— Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford, Elizabeth Stuart Philps, 
George Edward Woodberry, Booth Tark- 
ington, John Vance Cheney, Mary E. 
Wilkins Freeman, and others. A notable 
article, by Henry W. Nevinson, with 
many illustrations, is on ‘‘The New 
Slave Trade.’’ It relates to present con- 
ditions in Africa. There are many other 
valuable miscellaneous articles, and an 
unusual display of colored illustrations. 


The beautiful cover design of Scrib- 
ner’s for August strongly attracts one’s 
attention to the magazine and impels 
him to explore its contents. In this, the 
fiction number, there are short stories 
by Eleanor Stuart, Lucia Chamberlain, 
James B. Connolly, Carter Goodloe, Ed- 
ward W. Townsend, Mary Bronson Hartt, 
and George Schock, besides the contiru- 
ation of ‘‘The House of Mirth,’’ by 
Edith Wharton. Among the contribu- 
tions other than fiction the one that will 
probably attract most attention is that 
by Richard Harding Davis on ‘‘The Pass- 
ing of San Juan Hill.’’ The illustrations 
are numerous and of high quality; ex- 
quisite 1s the proper term to use in re- 
gard to those in color. 


One who wishes to keep informed in 
regard to mechanics and engineering 
misses much profitable matter if he does 
not read The Technical World constantly. 
Each month it brings a collection of 
articles of high quality, illustrated with 
an abundance of half-tone pictures. The 
principal ones in the August issue include 
‘The Wasps of theSea ’’(torpedocraft), 
by Crittenden Marriott; ‘‘ How Artificial 
Ice is Made,’’ by Oswald Gueth; ‘‘ Art 
Industry of Terra-Cotta,’’ by Ivan C. 
Waterbury, and ‘‘Early Days of the 
Portland Fair,’’ by W. E. Brindley. 


The Architects’ and Builders’ Maga- 
zine for August has an _ exhaustive 
article on ‘‘The Lewis and Clark Expo- 
sition,’’ with many illustrations of build- 
ings; also one describing that wonderful 
new theater, ‘‘The New York Hippo- 
drome.’’ The series on ‘‘The Country 
Club in America’”’ and ‘‘ Modern Plumb- 
ing ’’ are continued. 


The Rockefeller Gift to Ameri- 
can Education. 


As it now stands, this sum of $10,600,000 
belongs, not to Mr. Rockefeller, but to 
the cause of American education. Those 
who criticise it as in some manner not 
fit to be received for such ends, because 
of its original donor’s connection with 
the Standard Oil Company, are not to be 
deprived of their right of opinion, yet 
they do not stand upon tenable ground. 
There is no more reason why Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s money should not be given to 
education thru the General Education 
Board than why it should not be given to 
the cause of public schools thru taxes 
levied against Mr. Rockefeller person- 
ally or against the widely distributed 
property of the corporations in which he 
is a stockholder. Thereshould be no 
sense of obligation to the donor on the 
part of the educational institutions that 
receive gifts of money for their work. 
The only obligation that sensible and 
conscientious men can feel when money 
for schools or for benevolent work is 
placed in their hands is the obligation 
that rests upon them to use such money 
well in doing the work for which they 
have received it. Men who as trustees 
or other officers of a college think they 
receive a favor when they take money for 
the education of young Americans are of 


confused mind, and in some respects un- 








Teachers’ Agencies. 





THE 


BREWER 


TEAC 2c RS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
(od 5 8 Coy, Nero) 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


Kclloge’s Agcnicy 


Tweak" THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL: 


Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSITIONS. Year Book containing valuable information free. 


FISHER i ACENCY 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


16th YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


b. F. CLARK, Mer. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM, 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sontine :)"curcico 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 
= 
VIRGINIA to Pennsylvania via a een may seem roundabout but it is after alldirect. Miss Roxana E 

Marsh of Lynchburg, Va., writes July 16, 1905: “‘ [ applied for the position at Weatherly, Pa., and 
have just —“. my election there. I haye also received notice of your willingness to recommend me at 
Morgantown, W. Va., showing your determination to secure me a position at all hazards. I appreciate it more 
than I can say. ho would not be in an agency?” This is the second time we had placed a Virginia woman in 
a Pennsylvania school,and we shou!d like to have a hun- TO send. The fact, is distance does not count much 
dred Virginia teachers as desirable as Miss Marsh to these os. On July 15, 1905, Sup’t Gallup of Mor- 
puters, W. Va., telegraphed us that two of our teachers were elected, and the week before Sup’t. Hartwell of 

alamazoo, Michigan, wrote us that he had engaged all four of the teachers we recommended for four 
places. Yankton, South 





31 Union Sq , New York 


Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, % 

each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
leges and Normal Schools. létb year. 
Same m’g’r, branch, Lhautauqaa, ¥ i 























Dakato, has employed 23 teachers through this agency, and Pueblo, Colorado, nearly 


as many. There is not astate in the Union, or a territory except Alaska, where our 
candidates are not now employed, from California a 3 Ss ee SoS Ss Dees PENNSYLVANIA 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. Bardeen, Svracuse, New York 





PE CIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work 
. , in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges io Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
ing $60 to $70 per month, if they cun teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). HARRISBURG, Pa. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2rovices Schools of all Grades wert 

in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn ~~ 














Joun O. RockwELuL, Manager. 





TRANSLATIONS 


Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good Spe Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Cogmtogue Pree—} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


pe- 
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FIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Kverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 


JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 





BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
Direct Steamer—Satur- 
days from New York; 
Steamer every Week Day ina gg ig 


all year round. trip of about 24 hours. 


For information address 
JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
308 Congress Street, South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 
Pier 35 Kast River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orchard 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor. 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


BELLS 


Nest 
mo a A Yall - Ye 









ENEELY & CO. 
mSepophe# ° 


nest, Hi 





AN AGENT WANTED 
IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission 
UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 











PFISO'S 
URES WHE! 
Best Cough Syrup. ites Good. 
im time. Sold by druggists. 
CONSUMPTION 



















equal to their responsibilities.—From 
‘*The Progress of the World,’’ in the 
American Monthly Review of Reviews for 
August. 


Forest Schools for Chiidren. 


It is reported from Berlin that the 
‘forest school’’ experiments in the cities 
of Germany have proved highly success- 
ful. These institutions are maintained 
chiefly by philanthropists, but the muni- 
cipalities also contribute a large share 
to the ‘‘ forest fund.’’ 

Buildings have been erected in the 
pine forests and there hundreds of chil- 
dren, all weakly and in need of fresh air, 
between the ages of six and fourteen, 
are taught; the girls to raise flowers and 
vegetables and the boys in tilling the 
soil and building. 

A feature of the experiment is the 
kitchen arrangements, which are under 
the charge of a Red Cross nurse. Each 
child has one litre of milk per day, and 
the meals are breakfast, luncheon, dinner, 
and supper. Wholesome and simple food 
is provided in are quantities. 

he school will remain in the forest 
until October.—Maxwell’s Talisman. 


Eggs That Won't Roll Off. 


W. L. Finley, the new naturalist pho- 
tographer, writes in the Country Cal- 
endar for July of his experience on Three 
Arch Rocks, off the Oregon coast, as fol- 
lows : 

‘‘ By far the commonest birds on the 
rocks are the California murres. They 
nest up and down the sides of the cliff, 
wherever the ragged rock furnishes the 
footing. There is not the least sign of 
a nest, but the single egg is deposited 
wherever there is a niche to keep it from 
dropping into the sea. The peculiar top- 
shape of the murre’s egg is a unique de- 
vice tokeep it from rolling. The prac- 
tical value of this can be seen every day 
on the sloping ledges. We tried several 
experiments with these eggs, and found 
they were of such taper that not one 
rolled over the edge. When they were 
started down grade, they did not roll 
straight, but swung around like a top 
and came to a standstill four or five 
inches down. The eggs were tough- 
shelled, and a sharp push sent one only 
about nine inches Lelsee it whirled 
around on its vertical axis.’’ 





Rest and Health for Mether and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW’'s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
Cc N WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
OURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH(@A. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
peat And take no other kind. Twenty-tive cents a 
bottle. 


| 


! 





LAZY LIVER 


“T find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic | feel very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine i have ever seen.* 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 






Best For 


The Bowels 


CANDY CATHMARTIC 


They WORK WHILE you Leet 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CC 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 6oz 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





 casiabauameiae t 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC 


oe ee. ee | 


rea com rAMN YW | 





ESTABLISHED 1869 


has done more for the people 
of these United States In RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Thelr custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 


Goods are always FRESH and 


strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 
and have a happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND 


VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK, 











A Sure 
PE reiiet tor AStHMA. 
<8 Sold by all Druggists, 
or by mail, 35 cents. 
Charlestown, Mass. 





RIDDER'S PASTILLI 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. 
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AVING acquired the good-will, periodicals, and business of E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, and E. O 
Vaile, Oak Park, Ill., we take pleasuré in announcing the amalgamation into the 


TEACHERS MAGAZINE 


of the four following long established and popular periodicals: 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE - - FOUNDED 1878 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL - - - FOUNDED 1890 
THE INTELLIGENCE - - . - FOUNDED 1880 
THE PRIMARY SCHOOL ERA - - FOUNDED 1901 


Believing strongly that the profession of teaching should be represented by a magazine 
that should enhance by its beauty, refinement, art, and educational worth the im- 
portance, dignity, and prominence of the occupation of its constituents, we propose 
to spare no effort in producing the handsomest, most artistic, and most attractive 
publication in this all- important field of activity. 

Teachers Magazine is printed throughout on super-calendered paper, with 

SS were eee abundant illustrations, and with reading context of the highest educational 

importance and helpfulness. 

It will endeavor to fill the teacher’s demands with the utmost consideration, consistency, and breadth, 
covering the respective branches of primary and higher grade work, that have heretofore occupied two magazines 
at double cost to the teacher needing both, in a thoroughly satisfactory and helpful manner. This we are enabled 
to accomplish because of the size of the magazine, which in respect to Educational reading matter will be the 
largest periodical published. 

The cover design has been expressly drawn by an eminent artist and produced in colors, equaling in art 
and beauty any of the cover productions of the popular literary periodicals of the day. 

Though it has been issued but a few days it has already called forth enthusiastic words of commendation 
from subscribers, Principals, and Superintendents. ‘The price is but One Dollar a Year. 

We will be glad to send a copy to any Principal or Superintendent who wishes to introduce it among his 
teachers. . 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY ==. -= 61 East Ninth Street, New York 














The PROOF of Remington Supteteney : 


It smaniie every ‘ THE 
other Typewriter FO U R- -TR AC K 
The REASON for Remington Supremacy : NEWS 


It outworks and 
The Great Illustrated Magazine 


of Travel and Education 


outwears every 
other Typewriter 


150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illusirated 





Eleven Hoursof Afternoon. . . Oy Warman 
The Americanization of Paris, <A leranaer Hume Fora 
Summer in Winter . Mtnot J. Savage 
Where Blue Met Grey—Poem, * Tromas OC. Harbauyh 
Some Animal Models . . + Julia D. Cowles , 
Where Every Prospect Pleases. . Kirk Munroe 
New England Witchcraft . . + M, Imlay Taylor 
Time Defying Temples ‘ Allen Day 
New ‘orkFrom anAirShip . . Bertha Smtth 
AKingonAmerican Soil ... . T.D,. MacGregor 
New Zealand -s T. H. Donne 
The Limited Express—Poem . + Nizon Waterman 
Tent-life . «.  « Sir Hawn Arnold 
The Nub End of Canada, on we Frank Yeigh 
Corraland Lasso . : "Minnie J Reynolas 
Santo Bomingo a oh we ee Fredertck A. Ober 


* 
SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, OR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
n O n FOREIGN COUNTRIES $1.50 


e Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 
Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
} Room No. 11A 7 Bast 42d Street, New York 
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Unrated Statte 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Aug. 19, 1905. 
Mr. Superintendent, 


Tp 











Board of Education. 


DEAR SiR :—We wonder if this letter will seem 
more personal to you coming addressed and 
stamped. Wetried to imitate a two cent stamp on 
the cut above so that our message would seem 
more important. 

Just what we want to ask is are your Primary 
Teachers well supplied with the things that go to 
make their work easy and, above all, interesting 
to the pupil ? 

Now we presume that your local dealer may not 
keep a full line of Drawing Paper, Crayons, Draw- 
ing Pencils, Water Colors, Raffia and Reed, Moun- 
ting Board, etc. 

You will doubtless want some of these and we 
advise that you write us for our catalog. 

If you are about to purchase a quantity of sup- 
plies for your Primary or Kindergarten Schools 
don’t fail to get our prices, for we certainly give 
the lowest. 





Yours very truly, 
ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO., 
411-413 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











RELIABLE 
FURNITURE 


For SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES and 
OPE.RA-HOUSES 


Our furniture is buiit on honor and sold on 
merit. We guarantee all work to be strictly 
first class, for we employ skilled labor and 
use only the best material. Our facilities 
are such that we are able to make prompt 
deliveries of all orders. 

If you need anything along any of these 
lines, it will be to your interest, as well as 
ours, for you to write us asking for circu- 
lars and describing your wants in detail. 


OUR MOTTO —‘‘Best quality andservice.’’ 





ANDREWS 

SCHOOL 

FURNISHING 472aP 
CO. <= 


23 W. 18th St. 
NEW YORK 


Cem 





THREE VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Education Through Nature 


by Prof. J. B. Munson. Ph. D State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book 
on Nature Study for the working teacher. 
Cloth, 12 mo. $1.35 postpaid. 


Art of Class Management 


by Asst Supt. J. 8. Taylor Ph. D. of the N.Y. 
City Schools. A most practical book, >rig- 
inally prepared for use of the author’s 
teachers. Cloth, 12 mo. 88c. postpaid. 


Simple Experiments in Chemistry 


by Pr: f. John F. Woodhull ot the Teach- 
ers College, N. Y. Covers conbustion and 
chemistry of household and daily life. 
Cloth, 12zmo. 78c. postpaid. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th St., New York 





YOU CAN’T PLAY TRUANT FROM 
THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE : : 



















A member of the Isthmian Canal Commission has estimated 
that the population of the United States in 27 years, will be one 
hundred and fifty millions; in 47 years, two hundred and fifty 
millions. 

Upon the educational profession is thrown the great responsibil- 
ity of instructing and guiding this enormous population in the 
right way. 

Begin your part of the work at once by seeing that all the 
children in your schools are supplied with DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS. 

A package containing samples of the pencils generally used in 
school work, will be sent to any teacher who mentions this publica- 
tion and encloses 16 cents in stamps. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE. CO., Jersey City, N.J. 
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WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVE., N. W. Cor. 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
No Branch Stores 


Publishes the Bercy, Du CRoQvUET, SAUVeEUR, 
and other standard methods for teaching 


FRENCH AND OTHER FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


The French and German methods are modern and are used in many of 
the most progressive schools and colleges throughout the country. The 
general stock of imported books is very large, for we supply not only our 
own publications but those of a// publishers at home and abroad, Our 
Romans Choisis Contes Choisis, and other series, tastefully printed and low 
priced, contain masterpieces of French, Spanish and Italian authors, 
hey are used extensively for class reading, many having no‘es in English 


NEW CATALOGUE READY 





If you would have 
THE BEST AND LATEST 


Books for Teaching 


FRENCH 
AND OTHER FOREIGN LANGUAGES 











SEND FOR THIS NEW CATALOGUE TO 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851 & 853 SIXTH AVE. 


N. W. Cor. 48th STREET, NEW YORK 








Smith's Arithmetics 


By Davin Evcene Smite, Professor of 
Mathematics in Teachers College, Columbia University 


THE BEST OF THE OLD, THE BEST OF THE NEW 











THE PRACTICAL SERIES 


Primary Arithmetic - List price, 35 cents 
Practical Arithmetic - List price, 65 cents 





THE THREE-BOOK SERIES 


Primary Arithmetic - List price, 35 cents 
intermediate Arithmetic - List price, 40 cents 
Advanced Arithmetic - List price, 45 cents 


This series is identical in material with The Prac- 
tical Series. 

The “Intermediate Arithmetic” and the ‘* Ad- 
vanced Arithmetic ” are made up by binding the “ Prac- 
tical Arithmetic ’”’ in two volumes. 





THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
SERIES 
Primary Arithmetic - List price, 35 cents 


Grammar School Arithmetic - List price. 60 cents 


Presenting less material than either of the pre- 
ceding series, these two books are well adapted for use 
in schools which require a moderate but sufficient 
amount of work. 





Correspondence will receive prompt attention 


“ The Outlook for Aruhmetic in America,” @ suggestive monograph 
by Professor Smith, will he sent, postpaid, to any address on request, 


GINN & COM PANY-=Publishers 


70 FIFTH AVENUE :: 33 NEW YORK CITY, N. Y 

















18,732 








Remington ‘Typewriters 


are used for instruction purposes in the 
schools of the United States and Canada 


MANY THOUSANDS MORE THAN ATL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 


This condition is created by the demand for 
Remington operators; therefore, it clearly reflects 


THE CHOICE OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 





Remington Typewriter Company 


325-327 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 

















Viths 
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This adjustable desk and chair embodies all of the 
latest ideas in correct school-room seating. 





Individual chair desks are comfortable and are superior 
to the ordinary desk in that the movements of one 
pupil will not disturb several others. 








The adjustable feature, which allows the pupil to 
assume a natural, hence healthful, position is the 
greatest of all the advantages possessed by this desk. 
Pupils of all ages and sizes can be seated at the 
Chandler desk, with feet squarely on the floor and 
back properly supported. 










If you are interested in School Seating along advanced 
lines, write us for circulars describing this desk in 
detail. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE DESK AND CHAIR WORKS 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
24 W. 19th Street 70 Franklin Street 















TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


is more easily accomplished on a 


FOX TYPEWRITER 


than on any other typewriter. 


Schools teaching typewriting should teach the touch 
method ot operating if they expect to achieve the best 


results. 


The best results can only be achieved when a typewriter 
like the Fox Typewriter is used. 


Fox Typewriters are placed on free trial anywhere. 


Special proposition for Schools. 


FOX TYPEWRITER CO., LTD. 


168 N. FRONT STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








This shows our No. 8 Bench with Patent 
Parallel Adj. Vise with Back, and Tool 
Rack let down nearly flush with surface. 
This Bench is not a but is made 


in different heights. It is compact, strong 
and durable, as all our Benches are. 


sasSend for Catalogue. 
Our Catalogue on Copper Work is now 


ready. 
Chandler & Barber 
124 Summer St. Boston 











IF YOU WANT TO ELIMINATE ALL 
ELEMENTS OF CHANCE OR UNCERTAINTY 


when you buy school 
furniture insist upon 
that made by 


The A. H. ANDREWS 
CO. or CHICAGO 


All America knows of 
the high quality of 





Andrews School Furniture 


For forty years it has led all others. The A. H. Andrews Co. 
of Chicago were awarded 


GRAND PRIZE AT ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 


The highest award given. QUALITY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
Andrews School Furniture has quality and its quality has 
made it famous throughout America. If you need school fur- 
niture or supplies of any kind let us know and we will make 
an estimate on same 


The A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


AGENTS 174-176 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
WANTED Eastern Office: 1170 Broadway, New York 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 


The Best Text-Books 














Ensure Results by Giuing Mour Geachers and 





Scholars the Books with which they can do 





the Best Work 


















ELEMENTARY 


The Heath Readers (seven books) 


Heath’s Beginner’s Arithmetic (for 
second grade) 


The New Walsh Arithmetic 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in Eng- 
lish 


Thomas’ A. History of the United 
States 


Thomas’ Elementary United States 
History 


Pratt’s America’s Story (five books) 
Warren’s English History Stories 
Fairbanks’ Western United States 
Colton’s Elementary Physiology 
Heath’s Home and School Classics 
Norton’s Heart of Oak Books 

Dole’s The Young Citizen 











Bass’ Beginners, and First Readers 
Gordon’s System of Reading 


Penniman’s New Practical Speller 





SECONDARY 


Wells’ Essentials of Algebra 








Wells’ Essentials of Geometry 
Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 


Colton’s Zoology: Descriptive and 
Practical 


Colton’s Physiology: Briefer Course 
Stevens’ Introduction to Botany 
Heath’s English Classics (50 vols. ) 
The Arden Shakespeare (19 vols.) 
Spalding’s Principles of Rhetoric 
Howes’ Primer of English Literature 
Fraser & Squair’s French Grammar 
Super’s French Reader 

Snow and Lebon’s Easy French 
Joynes-Meissner German Grammar 


Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch 


Guerber’s Marchen and Erzahlungen 














BOSTON 
120 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK 
225 Fourth Ave. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS AND CATALOGUES 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


LONDON 
15 York Street 


CHICAGO 
378 Wabash Ave. 





September 2, 1905 














ELON agg 028 3 





Vitus 


